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‘4 YOUN YG LADY, in her 20th year, is 


desirous of obtaining a ‘sr TUATION as GOVERNESS 
ina Family where the Children are young. She is capable of 
imparting a sound English Education, with French and 
Drawing, the rudiments of German, Italian, Music, and Sing- 
ing. Salary References if required. 
’ Post-office, Melksham, Wilts. 
i) 


TINE R. ALOG Y.— KING COLLEGE, 
commence a COURSE 


LONDON.—PROFESSOR mast F.G.S., will 
with a view to facilitate the study of 


of LECTURES on MINERALOGY 
Geology, and of the 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures 
will be illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
and will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, at nine o’clock,a.m. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
Friday, at the same hour. Fee, Two Guineas. 


i k. W. JELF, D.D., 
O the HEADS of SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken 
the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwich, 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTURES 
= Fortifics ation, nd other subjects required in the Military 

Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGAGE- 

TS. 


‘Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, S.W. 
Private L essons as before can be taken separately. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—Dr. 

ALTSC HU L, Author of * First German Reading-B 
(dedicated, 
Sutherlanc M. Philog. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, 
the same Terms as one, at the pupils’ or at his house. Eac 
Language — in his PRIVAT 
rate CLASS for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, 
Universities, Army. 
BOND-STREET, PIC CADIL LY. 

UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 

STOCKBR pa. HANTS, Dunbridge Station, 
bury Branch, 8.W 

Gai Gk E DMONDSON—Principal. 
Fatural Philosophy and oe ics—Frederick R. Smith, 
~D. 


Principal. 


Preparation (in 
the 


near 


Chemistry—Dr. Henry Di bus, i ate Assists ant i 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer 
versity of Marburg. 

Classics and Histor y—Daniel Hughes, M.A., 

Oxford. 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr. John Haas, 
from M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from ~ de Fellenberg’s 

Institution, Hofwyl, Switze 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, &e.—1 
Irawing—Mr. Richard P. 
ve inglish—Mr. Daniel B. Brichtweil. 
lish—Mr. William Trevor. 
Musi Mr. William Cornwall. 
TERMS : 
For Boys under 12 years of age ... 
n above 12 and under 15 ... 
" above 15 


Laundress and Sempstr 


the Laboratory 
in the Uni- 


Jesus College, 
Wright. 


Rie hs ard P. 
rh 


. 45/. per annum, 


. per annum extra (except in 


the case of two or more pupils from the same family, when | 
| 


this charge 


RACTICAL 
MATTHIES 
Ist of OCTOBER 


is omitted). 


CHEMISTRY.—Dr 
EN REOPENS his L ABORATOR Y on the 
for Students desiring to study Analytical 
Chemistry. Hours from 9 a..n. to 4 p.m.—EVENING CLASS, 
from 6 to 9.30 p.m. 

For terms, &c apply at the Laboratory, No. 
street, Russell-square, W.C.; or to H. Marrut 
Mark-lane © hare rs, E.C. 


\ =STMINSTE R HOSPITAL 


MEDICINE, Broad Sanctuary, 
Abbey. 


S8EN and Co., 


SCHOOL 
Westminster 


SESSION 18*8—1859. 

The Westminster Hospital was instituted 4.p. 1719, 
corporated by Act of Parliament a.p. 1836. It conta 
beds, and affords relief to about 20,000 out-patients annually. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of 
OCTOBER 1858, with an Introductory Address, by Dr. 
FREDERIC BIRD, at 8 p.m. : 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE. 
Phusicians—Dr. Bas i, Dr. Fincham, Dr. Radcliffe. 
Assistant-Physicians— Marcet, Dr. Reynolds 
Surqeons—Mr. see Holt. Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holthouse. 
Assistant-Surqeons—Mr. Hillman, Mr. Power. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Clendon. 
LECTURES. 

Winter Tenu.—Commencing Oct. lst, terminating March 31st. 
descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Holthouse. 
Practical Anatomy—Mr. Christopher Heath. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Clendon. 
Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
Surgery -—Mr. Barnard Holt. and Mr. Brooke, M.A., F.R.S. 
Physiology and Physiological Anatomy—Mr. Hillman. 
Medicine—Dr. Basham. 

ScumMER Texm.—Commencing May Ist, terminating July $ 
Botany— Syme, F.L.S. 
Compar: itive Anatomy and Zoology—Mr. Pittard. 
ratur ul Philoso; yphy Mr. Brooke, M.A., F.R.S 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Radcliffe. 
Forens edicine—Dr. Fincham z Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
Practical Chemistry —Dr. Marcet, F.R.S, 
Midwifery—Dr. Frederick Bird. 

Clinical Lectures.—In addition to the instruction given by 
all the medical officers during their visits, courses of Lectures 
on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in accordance with the 
hew regulations of the Examining Boards, will be delive red 
during the Winter and Summer Terms, by the Phy 
Surgeons 


and in- 


geons’ Dres- 
without 


\ , Physicians’ Clerks, and Sur 
Sers, are se lectex if fro mm the most qualified Students, 
additional Fee. 
ny period of 
may be separately attended. 

The Entire Course of Study (including Hospital Practice 
and Lectures) ®quired by the College of Surgeons and the 
Society of Apothecaries may be attended on payment of 
Seventy Guineas. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 
F. J WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 


Hospital Practice or any course of Lectures 
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| description of banking business is 


MEDICAL 
TOBER. 
will be given by 
the of October, at 


GU JY’S HOSPITAL. 
SESSION COMMENCES 
The Introductory Address 
TURNER, Esq., Treasurer, on Friday, 
Two o'clock. 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students mus 
factory testimony as to their education 
are required to pay 401. for the first year. 
year, and 10/. for every succeeding year of atte ndance: 
in one payment entitles a student to a perpeti 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
Eye Wards, are selected according to 
merit from those Students who hi we atte nde 1 a second year, 
A Resident House Surgeon is appointed every six months 
from those Students who have obtait ied the College Diploma. 
Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, will enter Stu- 
dents, and give any further information required. 
August 1858. 


in O¢ 


ve satis 


: or 1001. 
al ticket. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and | 


MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION 
on OCTOBER 4th, with an IN TR ODUt 
ADDRESS by Mr. COOTE, at Seven o’c n 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiol: gy and Morbid A natomy—Mr Paget 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holdet 
SUMMER SESSION, 
Materia Med ag F. 


Botany—Dr. 


will 
TORY 


p 


1859, commencing M 
Farre. 


Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whi 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 

Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden 
Mr. Savory. — 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
lief is afforded to more than 95. annually 
the physicians and surg 
Lectures are de live rec d—o1 n the Me dical ¢ 
surrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical Cases, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Skey ; 
Diseases of Women, by Dr. West rhe out-pat are 
attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant- 
Surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment. 
Hospital walls, subject to tt 1e 
established under the direction of the tre \ 
mittee of Governors of the Hospital Some 
and other gentlemen connected with the H 
students to reside with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. At the 
sion, examination will be held for two 
value of 45/., for a year. The examination 
prizes and certificates of merit will take | 
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and 
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—Students « an rr side 
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Further information may be obt: oe } from Mr. Pr ge 
Holden, or any of the medical or surgical , 


or at the Anatomical Museum or Lib 


HE SC HOOL of ART at SOUTH 
KENSINGPON. and in the following Metro Nitan 
will REOPEN for the Session of five months on 
FRIDAY, the Ist October. 
1. Spitalfields—Crispin-street. 
2. Bt inne Coe 
St. Thomas Charterhouse—Goswell-str 
- Reotherhithe—Gramin ar-school, Deptfor 
Martin’s-in-the-fields- tle-street 
L ambeth Mary's, Princes-t 
- Hampstes ad—Dispe nsary Buildin 
St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street-roa 
At South Kensington, 


insbury, 


Wilmington-s 


PAS Um OO 


87, Gower-street 
and Charterhouse, t 
Classes. 

For prospectuses, terms, &c., a 

By order of the Committee 


X USICAL “LEC TUR ES 
a¥ Lecturer is open to maki Er 
terms and particulars address “ 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


RYSTAL P ALAC E 
4 HALF-HOLIDAY. 
pportunity of visiting the Pal 


r the sea 


No. 423), 


SATURDAY 


In ore 
x4 


| th m from doing so on other days, 


TILL FURTHER NOTICE, will be ON 


| at ten. 


LYAR peg SEASON of Mr. CHARLES 
KE as MANAGER of oan PRINCESS’S 
THEATR ~ -This Theatre will OPEN on SATUR pay 
2nd OC TOBER, with the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE 
be followed by the MERCHANT OF VENICE 
will be performed for a Fortnight, nd then wi 
production of Shakspere’s Historical Trag 
which will be revived on Monday, 18th October 


»? ANK of DEPOSIT (Establis he da.p.1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Parti 
ing Money are requested to examir he Plan of the Ba 
Deposit, by which a high rate of intere » obtained 
with ample security. The Interest is payable in January and 
July. 
PETER MORRISON, Ma 


Forms for opening Accout 


ITH AT comer gona 
COMPANY. =~ wporated by yal 
ars of Credit and Bills are ¢g &. ed up 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and 
South Australia negotiat 


g¢ Director. 


ts sent free o1 


BANKING 
1847 
sanks at 
Drafts on | 


Charter, 
n the 
roved 

collection Every 
ted direct with Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and also with the other Austra- 
lian Colonies, through the company’s agents.—Apply at 54, 
Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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PAY SOCIETY. — The 

ANNUAL MEETING will be 

of the British Assocs iation at Leeds. 
Prof. OwEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., Pre 


FIFTEENTH 


held during the meeting 


-sident of the Association, 


} will take the chair. 


Professor Allman’s work on the British Freshwater Polyzoa, 
oloured Drawings of all the species, and Professor Wil- 
British Foraminifera, with Drawings 
ready for delivery to subscribers for 
1856 and 1857. Professor Huxley’s work on the Oceanic Hy- 
with numerous Plates, will be delivered to subscribers 
Subscription, One Guinea annually. Subscribers 
still be supplied with Alder 
Hancock's work on the Nudibranchiate Mollusea. 
By order of the Council, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, 
8, Savile-row, W. 


FRENCH BOOKS supplied at Tenpence 


the Franc.—A CATALOGUE of new French and Ame- 


rican Medical and Scientific Works sent per post on 
receipt of two stamps by H. BAILLIEeRE, 21 -gent-street 
in the ls. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
At Wm. panes nd Sons’, *ksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 
IMPORTANT rO AUTHORS. 
16, Great M: irlborough- street, 
is new publishing arrangemer 
ks Printed by hin 
ginal outlay. And as all w 
are printed in the very a at 
usual charges, Authors about to publish 
ply him. 
all particulars forwarded by 


of all the species, aré 


now 


for 1858 


M.D., 


Secretary. 


no Commission for Publishing Bx 
Author has been repaid his ori 
entrusted to his care 
prices far below the 


best style, 


Specimens, 
return of Post. 7 
1S) SCOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, 

gratis and free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all classes of Literature, includ- 
ing Books of Prints, Topography, &c., many in handsome 
bindings. 


Wa. DAWSON 


Estimates, and 


post 


and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. 


Established 1809. 
EWSPAPE RS. — The Times or Post 
don, the evening of public cation, for 23s. a quarter 
hroni ail News. Advertiser, 20s.; 
Or Standard, 30s.; Times 
1 ired, and orders must be 
gmorton-street, Bank. 
hief oftice, London. 


WEDDING CARDS. 
and_CQ., encouraged by the 
led the introdaction. of the Photo- 
to recommend an entirely new 
WE ‘DDING CARDS, which for ele 
n are perfectly unique. Miniature 
of the * Happy Pair’ are mounted in 
ented escutcheons, surrounded with 
and love kno its, star a . in silver, 
and the card forms : riate Souvenir of the 
blissful event, pe uli rvation. "Bpecknens 
may be seen at the PAPETERIE MARION, 152, Regent-street, W. 


>IDDLECOMBE'S 75 GUINEA 
BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same pr 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 
PYIDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
RIAGES are the admiration of all w! them, being 
of the most eleg: and the cheapest in London. 
Sociables, Park, 2 lied Phaet 1eap.—118, 
Euston-road, betwee ng’s-cross and Euston-square, 


TUR RT L E. 


Importer 0 


poste 


. lds. 6d. Anawer 
JAM S ais KE R, 


Money-orders vable at cl 
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no longer an Expensive Luxury.— 
superior PORT, SHERRY, MADE IRA . & 
of which we hold an extensive stock, are now rilli 
TWENTY SHIU-LINGS PER DOZEN. 
imported "fr ym the CAPE OF 00D HOPE, t 
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someness far 
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all —Vide Medical C ire ular, 18, 1858. 

Printed price lists, and ithe ( , among others, 
Morning Chronicle, t 1 Mi ry Gaz ette, John Byfl chad 
Britannia, y 577 ssenger, Bir rmingham Jqygyrap, WC. ; 


forwarded on application. 


H. R. WiLL1aMs, Importer, 112, Bishopsgate-stre as) 
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NEW WORK BY THE EDIPORS OF “FAMILY FRIEND.” 
On October 1, illustrated with 1000 Engravings, Title and 
Frontispiece designed by HARVEY, crown 8V0., pp. 354, 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY. Price 3s. 6d. 


plete Encycloy aedia of Useful Knowle 






] re, com- 
1. Things not generally known 
2. Thing s that ¢ oug pat t ~ ge 





As a volume « 





and Literat ires— 
facts trom Anatomy » Garden 
and the Field—an s from ybody 
—no work has ever appeared versal 


consideration 
London: Warp and Lock, 158. 





. Fleet-street 


2s. 6d. cloth, | 


3y SAMUI =L 


yurth er ion, small 8vo., 


goncs and AL L, ADS. 
- LOVER, ‘Aut r ¢ eee 


h O’More,” &c 
___Hovtst KIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. London. _ 
Prep g for publication, price Half-a-¢ ea, 
M° SINGS IN ™M ANY MOODS. By | 
JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON ; 


Subscribers’ N ; i by the 
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Put rs beg t at the «pe Ex on (t g tl 
Twentiet i The sand) of th y popular work is now ready, | 
ms HOULSTON a Wricnt, 65, Paterne ow, I 1 
) STANDARD LIBI FOR OCTOBE! | 
TE ANDER’S ( BU RC fi HISTORY, | 


Translated from the rman. Vol. IX., which com- 


" es the w With a general Index to the nine volumes 
In tw Sorta: i. each 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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CONTENTS. 


a F. HOPE’ s NEW" W WORKS. 


In 2 vols. p post 8vo., price Qs. P ve 
POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS  o..cscorescsssscccsrecssceesesees 6 
“FIVE YEARS OF Tt.” ee. yeaa cceideinlieiasasieiiniidiiilis ligeiibidinan = 


2 ype Te’ ‘4 | 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN. ities’ ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 
er i a at ext - Sanat ‘he Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster . 
We omen that in sketching the plot of ‘Five Yearsof| ya De. »smond; or, Mutation. id 
Tt’ we have not mz our readers acquainted with the best | Winter's Six Months in British Barmah. 
parts ¢ of ‘the pook. The characters are distinetly conceived, | Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria . 
well discriminated, and consistently maintuined.”—Sa:urday The = aan Bs of William Paterson, Founder of the Bank 
. : of Englan 














































Review, Sept. 11 | 
et P | 1 te 

“ There is spirit and vitality about the bock—a freshness | ane ies Top! - my on, Sadian dimbedunen ele 
which argues well for the author's success."—Atheneum, |  Jpives and Laz arus; or the Ac iventures of an Obscure 
No. 1610. Medic shih yur rhc ood aarehauciictinatinntitntes 61] 
| How we ‘Al 6] 
SECOND EDITION. Disre reli's C uri 6) 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6 i. (On the Ist October), ae = ban Wand, 


Twelfth Report orthe fe ooh for iin pre 


aa Ch i 
S of MRS, COLONEL | it !uorin ia Protection of Women 61 


tle’s Studer nt’s xt-Book of English and General 


















| 
SOMERSET IN CAFFRARIA. § |_ , History... ole 

Edited by J. E. FENTON. | 

“Mrs. Somerset has som tline episodes to tell, which | «. 6] 

noth 7 » Weekly | . “Mythology, and 

in another place might remind us of Munchausen.”— Weekly | seins smeeie™ 

| Dispaich, Aug. 28. | 
| la Potsic 


London: J. ; 


Hudson's 5D yubts conce 
Will! . cca “an san } Books Recently Published . 

Will Db 1 1 on 15th inst., price 3s. 6d. | 
\ TALLACE "AN D HIS TIMES. By | Fonrion LITERATURE:— 

JA, PATERSON, Author of ‘History of Ayr | At £ 3 
e old P uintin The Foreign Missell 
| Eduard Gaus 
| Correspondence of Napoleon I 
| Diplomatic History of the Eastern Crisis. 
Letters on the Commerce and Industry of ‘Russia ...... 616 
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6d, cloth Also, | The Meeting of the British Association at Leeds 
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Twenty-one Wood Engravin 1 ObUMUATY «2. .00e0000 
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VETERINARIANS | 


MECUR. By JOHN GAMGEE, M.i 


ADOT IGNEE vice siete venscsnceepnsenensten eh onpies 601, 602, 622, 6 































> O he Choices *| turer on | rinary Medicine and Surgery in the Edinburgh | > r Nu 
B*. CIF UL P IE TRY the Choicest of | turer on Veterinary Me . 1He ATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
T oO eser ) ture nd 
readin; all, that i worthy on gg oe ah I W Mluction on the ‘Forms of } the Management of Mr. BucksToNE. Eng 
Ist of « a tha th. Av leted yearly , Medicine ation to Domestic | ment F mon the renowned Spanish Dancer, for : 
ls. I. to V y be had. price 5s. 6d. each: or superbly ni : ( orn i sing | limited | . a 
d for priz sents, 78. 6d , ; u MACOPGILA. } fonday, Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday, in consequence 
CRI Office, 29, Essex-s t, Strand, W.¢ - PTIONS. | attraction, to commence at Seven, with Sheridan's 
» . 7 > : | | THE RIVALS. Sir Anthony bsolute, Mr. 
NEW WORK. teen a. 60 + pORp Eb: 8. 90, é .SYNOPSIS. le; Acres, Mr. Buck one; Faulkland, Mr. Howe: 
( N the INFLUENCES of ELECT RO- 5 I » ae Edit paid SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, |} lute, Mr. W. 1; Sir Lucius, Mr. Braid 
GALVANI rtain for f a 1d Co., Lo ym” : j ; 
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TH HE SEARCH for a “PU BLISHER ; 
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4 was to be expected that the Christ’s Hospital 








authorities would avail themselves of the 
great opportunity of St. Matthew’s Day to enter 
a protest against the attacks of which they have 
lately been made the object. Reasonable, and 
indeed excusable, was it that at least one of the 
four orations delivered in honour of the Royal 
Hospitals should make some reference to the 
hailstorm of strong arguments which has beer 
battering against the glass house in Newgate. 
Mr. Francis Atrrep Hansury, Second Grecian 
and Mathematical Medallist, proceeding to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, was the chosen 
champion on the occasion, and brought forward 
what may be fairly presumed to be all that can 
be urged against the scheme of removing the 
Hospital into the country, seeing that these 
speeches, though nominally composed by the 
Grecians themselves, are in fact supervised and 
corrected by the Masters, and may in some 
degree, therefore, be regarded as the result 
of the collective wisdom of the establish- 
ment. We pass by the opening panegyric upon 








the Royal Founder, the eulogium upon the 
Governors, and the compliment to the candid 
Auditors; we even pass over the allusion to 


Cherbourg, in which it was observed that Her 
Magsesty visited the Emperor upon 
which was named after our country” —a transla- 
tion of a Bretagne which would have made the 
head of the worthy French master stand on end 
had he been there to hear—and we come at 
once to the grand coup of the speaker, the passage 
in which the young orator, inspired by his 
subject, launched into a sea of poetry and specu- 
lation after a fashion rather indicative of courage 
than of discretion: 

This house (said he) has 
honoured ground of the 


‘a ship 





stood upon the time- 
Old Grey Friars Monastery ; 





| intoa chorus of jubilation, at this defence of tl 


| titute of 


here it has borne the shocks of revolution, it has seen | 


the fires of Smithfield blaze under Queen Mary— 
here it has passed unscathed through all the dangers 
threatened by the plague and fire of London, and ail 
the calamities of a more recent date—here it has pro- 
duced a race of worthy, aye, noble supporters of their 
eountry, noble in arms, arts, and literature. Froma 
germ three centuries ago, it has grown into a tree 








whose boughs stretch in their childre n from east to 
west, and whose rnddy fruit see yonder! Where is 
there supported lebility ? Wherethere the fingerof pale 


disease? Shall, then, this hallowec I spo rt give pl ace to 
that busy ring of commerce which encircl Shall 
not London, the queen of cities, preserve one home at 
least for the que enly stud esof the mind? Thus, then, 
let us hope it ever will stand to share and adorn, to- 
gether with the a r > royal hospitals, the fortunes of 
this great and ancient metropolis and the privileges 
of its renowned magistrates, who are amongst the 
foremost guardians of its fame. May it stand with 
its ancient character unshaken—its t undimi- 
nished ! May it stand, with a justly-deserved repu- 
tation for relizious as well as secular instruction, 
as the refuge of the orphan and the distressed—a 
lasting and illustrious monument of the charitable 
benevolence of the youthful Edward! And our con- 





les it 


ounty 


| in this vein, 
| for America. 


fidence in these aspirations is well founded; for that | 
which supports the constitution of Christ’s Hospital | 
deties all change, its very essence consisting ina 
spirit of expansive benevolence, which, coeval with 
eternity, will survive the destruction of the universe, 
when— 
“The cloud-c ipped towé 
The sol 


rs, the gorge s palac 8, 








amin ter les, th rre 
Yea, all, which it inherit, shal 
And, like an unsubstantial pag 





Leave not a wrack behind. 


Bravo! If Mr. Hanpury makes much progress 
he will a first-class orator— 
Who can wonder that the cluster of 

he hail burst forth 


become 


“ruddy fruit” at the end of the 





“rude health”? But who can fail to admire the 
happiness of allusion with which the site of the 
here embalmed in historical 
plague, and public ex 
such are the ties whic i bind the school down to 
its present place, according to its most zealous 
defenders. Because it has already braved the 
two, why should it not again? And th 
away from that civic civilisation of 

ich the Lorp Mayor and Jack Ketca are 
the Alpha and Omega? 

Yet another affecting consideration is offered | 
ere the close of Mr. Hanspury’s speech. If you 
take away Christ’s Hospital from the City, Lon 
don will be without a home for “the queenly 
studies of the mind.” It were indeed a pity if 
the Lorp Mayor and Corporation were left des- 
a single Temple of the Muses, a single 
revival of Academe, where aikinie wearied 
with turtle and with trade, may once a year bathe 
in the classic fount, and imbibe rich draughts of 
Sapphics and iced punch on St. Matthew’s Day. 
But would there not be St. Paul’s left ? would 
there not be Charter House, Merchant Taylor’s, 
and the City of London. With the exception of 
the Charter House, none of these could probably 
be moved so long as they preserve their present 
non-resident character. So let the Mayor and 
Aldermen be contented with, and be consoled by, 
these. 

But Mr. Hanr 
distinguished himself on St. 
Mr. Atsert Henry Poutton, Seventh 
Grecian, had written an account of the siege of 
Lucknow in verse, which he served up for the 
delectation of the Lorp Mayor, by way of com- 
mesg we presume, for durance of a 
copy Alcaics on “The Prophecy of Ca 
A sing a specimen of this young poet’s quality 


school is associa- 


tions? Fire, cutions ; 








3URY was not the only one who 
Matthew’s Day. 
ALLEN 


his en 
pys.” 





























In the review of “ My Escape from the Mutinies 
of Oudh, by a Wounded Officer” (Bentley), which 


appeared in our last, we prefaced our remarks by 


saying that it was “apparently a work of fiction, 
constructed out of materials accessible to all the 
world.” Observations similar to this have drawn 
from the author a short explanation of the cir- 
cumstances under which the work has really 
been composed, which we subjoin in justification 


| of our original opinion :— 





‘My Ese 
"—It did not ap; 


prefix any 


ape from the Mutinies in 
to me to be necessary to 
“nt to the following pazes; but, 


face to 





ear 





advertisem 


> t 
as some misconceptivn has arisen, perhaps a few 
observations are due tothe reader. 7 work would, 
probably, have been better called “ India before and 


1 


after the lia from 1845 to 1858 ;” 








ws the most interesting portion relates to the 
escape of my hero, | was induced to give it the title 
it now bears. Nearly everything from the first to the 
last chapter is true, I can safely state; but not that 
all occurred to myself. Many of the miseries under- 
by my hero and his con panions were expe- 

iced by her « mewhat similarly situated ; 

ul nd in bringing them in this form to public ice, it 
has been ns wish not to harrow any feeling bet to 
show how great have been the trials and misfortunes 
of a somewhat maligned body of men—viz., the officers 
of the Bengal army. To that army I have be en a 
long time attached, and | not only the 





men under me, but 
natives of India; and for years 
have seen the gathering of this cloud. 
ordination had long existed in the army, : 
believe a general dissatisfaction to us as rulers all 
over India. This I have endeavoured to p in this 
book. From the Caubul « ampaig ‘nm until com- 
mencement of this utbreak, the Indian news- 
papers, and more than Indian officials, have 
sounded the not iroing; but it was unheeded 
and the Engli our main sup} ) 
diminished. I have seen somewhat of life, and a good 
deal of service, and thus was induced to write the 
book in an autobiographical form. It was composed 
partly whilst under a leaky shed ot 
Wi itching xr the arid plains of Rohil 


a habits of the 
past, 1 may r 
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n up to murder, pill he wildest 

; and it was finis I rn to 

, sick and wounded, the an action 

with the mutineers. The Doct ale I beg t 

state, have never before appeared in print; the vere 
composed as I went along; that which has fina} 
at Be | founded on fact. . a i ole 

have givi fence t n l 
h pe, if to the causes tl r¢ 
bellion a ( l similar s may 
be avoided for the I cannot th that 








Englishmen, whether in the army or civil 
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rect it into a great collegiate establishment. 





“ Moral Epistles,” th 


“Essay on Man,” the 
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‘‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot,” the ‘“ Epistle to Fortescue,” 


and suppressed editions of the ‘ Dunciad,” with notes 
upon them that might supply matter to Notes and 
Queries for the next six months. Part of the 
“ Epistle to Fortescue” is written roughly on the re- 
verse of pieces of paper transmitting nauseous 


“ draughts ” for Mr. Pope to take night and morning. | 


The lucky and liberal owner of this accession to Eng- 
lish literature has consented to place these MSS. 
in Mr. Cunningham's hands, and the results of this 
timely discovery will consequently be incorporated in 
Mr. Murray’s jong-promised and now forthcoming 


edition of Pope. | 


Without inquiring too curiously as to who | 


taught people to think about the exhaustive | 


labours of Mr. CUNNINGHAM, or doing more than 
just express a doubt whether Pore was, in any | 
sense of the phrase, “one of the greatest men | 
England has ever produced,” we are really very | 
glad to find that such a rich trouvaille has dropped | 
into good hands. To the same source we 
are also indebted for another interesting bit of | 
gossip. 

Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby is off for a tour of five 
months through Continental libraries in quest of fur- 
ther block books and further book rarities. We hope 
that on his return he will find time to give us not 
only the result of his labours, but those notes of his 
relating to English poetry, the value of which is so | 
well known to the students of Warton, Ritson, Collier, 
and Dyce. 


Tue attempted compromise in the picture-dealing | 
case of PETER v. Barns suggests the impor- 
tance of some legislative change rendering trans- 
actions of that kind more strictly penal than | 
they are at present. It is impossible to feel much | 
sympathy with the prosecutor in this case ; for, in 
addition to the undoubted imbecility which he 
has manifested in it, one cannot but feel that 
there was a sort of retributive justice in taking a 
man in who thought that he was making a very 
good thing outofa widow. Yetin the interests of | 
society we are bound to say that even that is 
no reason why the daubs of Wardour-street 
should pass muster for CraupEs, RaPHAELs, 
and Tirrans. We have once before advocated | 
the establishment of an artistic copyright office, | 
at which all works of art might be verified and 
authenticated by the seal of the office. This | 
would do much to prevent picture-copying, and all | 
the vast variety of frauds that are practised in me- | 
tropolitan auction-rooms. Indeed, those only | 
who were determined to be cheated would need 
to be so if this safeguard were adopted; and 
the only legitimate opponents that one can 
imagine to such a measure would be Messrs. 
Barns and their confraternity. Not that we 
would prevent those who have a fancy for spu- 
rious pictures from having them; for it is un- 
doubtedly true that there are people, calling 
themselves collectors, who love, and not for any 
nefarious purpose, but simply for the gratifica- 
tion of their vanity, to see their walls covered 
with pictures which they dignify by the highest 
names in Art. De Bavzac tells a story of one | 
of these connoisseurs, a genuine Parisian épicier, 
with more money than taste, who filled his gal- 
lery with specimens of the old masters bought 
at high prices on the Boulevard du Temple. 
One day this worthy received a visit from a 
young artist who had fallen in love with the 
dowry of his daughter, and nothing would suit 
but an inspection of the gallery. Guess, how- 
ever, the worthy citizen’s surprise when his 
visitor frankly avowed that all these chefs-d’euvres 
had proceeded from his pencil alone, having been 
employed to manufacture “old masters” for a | 
certain Jew on the Boulevard du Temple. But 
the old gentleman was not a whit disconcerted. 
** Allons, mon enfant,” said he, “ you are the very 
son-in-law for me. I am fond of the old masters, 
and you can paint as many as I want. Take her, 
and be happy.” Was not the pere VERVELLE 
wiser in his generation than Mr. Peter? 


AmonG other rumours flying about ‘“ the Row,” 
we hear of a literary curiosity forthcoming which 
is likely to be the cause of some gossip, if not 
scandal. It isa copy of a private journal kept 
by the celebrated CATHERINE the Seconp, for her | 
own amusement and reference. The text of this 
singular document is in French, and, as 
might be, expected, much of its contents is not 
of a kind usually brought within the reach of 
either ears or eyes polite. Forewarned is, how- 
ever, forearmed, and those whose sensibilities are 
of a very finely-strung character will give the 
secrets of this modern Messatina a wide berth. 
This, however, is but one of the characteristics of 








| POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY 


| dwelling alone has not the same absolute sense 


| how little is this idea of vastness and complete- 


this remarkable document, and that not the most 
important one; for the journal also contains re- 
velations respecting the Russian Royal Family 
and its allies congeneric and political, and hints 
of the Imperial policy, such as can be found in 
no other quarter. For the satisfaction of those 
who may very naturally be sceptical as to the 
authenticity of these secret memoirs, we may 
state that the document has been submitted to 
very competent authority, and has been pro- 
nounced to be thoroughly genuine. 





Our mechanical reporters seem afflicted with an 
incapacity for giving even the commonest quota- 
' tion in a foreign tongue without mistake. Even 
in Lord Brovucuam’s somewhat hackneyed bit of 
Lucretius no less than two blunders are appa- 
rent in the universally-received version. Thus 
sang Lucretius: 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 
Preestinxit, stellas exortus uti aérius Sol. 

But thus the reporter: 

Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 
Restinxit, stellas exortus uti Etherius Sol. 

Perhaps it was a prescience that his quota- 
tion would be so shamefully misused which 
caused the veteran orator to be “ overpowered 
by emotion.” 


OF WORDS. 
ETYMOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
Accuracy in language might be greatly promoted 
by that which at the same time made language 
more living. Every English word could be 
rendered a picture and a poem to a child, while 
the meaning was growing so clear that never 
after could the word, by the child, be improperly 
applied. The history of a word would also fre- 
quently be the history of an institution, or of 
civilisation as a whole. I was lately reading a 
work by Madame Dudevant, in which more than 
once Cenobite is the equivalent of Solitaire. As 
Ceenobite is derived from two words, signifying 
together life in common, the Ceenobite is mani- 
festly not a Solitaire—is rather, in fact, to be 
contrasted with the Solitaire, whatever the bril- 
liant and eloquent Dudevant may think. He isa 
man living in community, though the community 
may be severed from the larger community—the 
world. Going to the Greek roots, we find that 
the Hermit is one who dwelleth in the desert; 
the Anchorite, one who dwelleth apart; the 
Monk, one who dwelleth alone. Can it not easily 
be made plain to a child how the Hermit or the 
Anchorite can never be the Coenobite; that the 
Monk may or may not be a Ceenobite, since 


as dwelling in the desert or dweiling apart; and 
that the Saint-Simonians and the Moravian 
Brethren may equally be Cenobites? Calamus is 
astalk of corn. Calamitas is a storm of hail or 
rain sweeping over a field of corn and laying it 
all prostrate. A calamity, therefore, is some- 
thing as comprehensive as it is crushing. Yet 


ness held in view when men speak of calamities! 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples to show 
how much etymological recreations could rise 
into educational creations. 

MEINUNG. 

Meinung, opinion, in German, is that which is 
mine—that on which I have stamped, that into 
which I have poured, my individuality. How well 
if opinion had always that pith and that pecu- 
liarity! 

CHARDONNERET. 

The pictorial hand we may not possess, at least 
so far as grouping and colour are concerned, 
and neither may we have the pictorial eye; yet 
may we be singularly impressed by words which 
are pictures. Thus, our goldfinch is in French 
chardonneret, or the thistle bird, from chardon, a 
thistle. The origin of the name is thus explained. 
The goldfinch builds its nest in the thistle; it 





| the calm and the serene. 





forms its nest with the thistle down; and it 
obtains its own food and that of its young from 
the thistle seeds. How beautifully, therefore, 
and appropriately is it called the thistle bird! 
Now here I have a delightful little painting, 
which I place in those sunniest spots of my ima- 
gination which are nearest my bosom, and which 
I return to a thousand times. And how pregnant 
it is with suggestion—poetical, mystical, sym- 
bolical! There is the sweet meeting of the 
vegetable and animal worlds; the thistle’s prickly 
fierceness and pride seem mitigated by the ten- 
derness of the bird’s song; and as each silken 
fibre of the plant loosens itself to the breeze, it 








emblems and heralds the first glad flight of the 
bird’s offspring. 
KUNST. 

The word Art, imported from Latin, suggests 
nothing to the English mind. How much does 
the word Kunst suggest to the German mind! 
It is said to come from kennen and koennen, to ken 
and to can. It thus supposes the completest 
theoretic knowledge along with consummate 
executive ability. Where this union is not, 
great and true Artist is not. 

PIETAS. 

What a noble sermon might be written on the 
various meanings of Pius and Pietas among the 
Romans! There is first of all such reverence for 
the Gods as cannot degenerate into superstition, 
but which is not so deep or so grand as religion, 
Natural and most necessary is the connection be- 
tween Piety and Morality, but the same connec- 
tion does not exist between Religion and Morality, 
Religion leads to worship, especially ceremonial 
worship. Piety is satisfied with being piety. 
Now and then it demands expiation, that is, a 
sacrifice for any sin against the moral in- 
stincts which a frequent and fervent glance 
to Heaven has hallowed into moral princi- 
ples and into a species of universal and in- 
fallible law for the human race. The Romans 
were not a religious, but they were an eminently 
pious, people. Hence it is not ridiculous, as some 
have thought, that Virgil should continually speak 
of his hero as Pius 4neas, for the Pius here im- 
plies not religious enthusiasm, but such a devout 
frame of mind as leads Zneas to venerate what 
all mankind more or less hold sacred. The 
most sacred thing next to the gods is the 
soil of the fatherland; it is meet, therefore, 
that /Pietas should indicate, should be iden- 
tical with, patriotism; whereby is taught 
not only that country is to be loved with pas- 
sionate love, but to be revered even as the gods 
are revered. Country is thus more than a home; 
it is an altar; so that better than the rousing cry 
for Altars and Hearths would be the brief loud 
shout for Hearths alone. But can the Hearth be 
an Altar unless consecrated by the dutifulness of 
children toward parents, by the affection of 
parents toward children? How are that dutiful- 
ness and that affection exalted, purified, stupen- 
dously transfigured, when we employ Pietas to 
designate them! Radiant with triumph and with 
bliss, Pietas goes forth from the Hearth to clothe 
kindness to relations and attachment to friends 
with a far higher character than they would 
otherwise have had. Yet, lest Pietus should seem 
the simple ennobler of our best emotions it sud- 
denly starts upon us as Justice, as Righteousness, 
and takes for a season the aspect of Retribution. 
This is a part which Pietas cannot long play, and 
it is glad to become what it has not yet been, the 
promptest clemency, the tenderest compassion. 
Once in the mood for metamorphosis, Piety, with- 
out ceasing tobe Pity, changes to Loyalty, to Duty, 
to Obedience. So many lofty virtues, so many 
overflowing sympathies, cannot fail to shed peace 
unbounded and unbroken. Deem it not strange 
then if Latin poets use Pius as the equivalent of 
No stagnant calmness, 
no sterile serenity; for immediately we behold 
Pius portraying the learned, the ingenious, as if 
in hallowed calmness and hallowed serenity the 
mind could best grow, could best enrich itself. 
The idea is also conveyed that real mental labour 
can never be entirely mental, but must no less be 
a pious process to be piously recognised. ‘These 
manifold significations of Pius and Pietas prove 
the earnestness of the Roman nature, to which 
nothing was frivolous, and to which every thing 
wore a solemnity of its own. The English are 
like the Romans, pious, but not religious. Un- 
fortunately, they have not allotted to Piety the 
same comprehensive domain. Hence their 
decencies, their decorums, their dogmatisms, and 
a policeman’s truncheon to keep all right. A 
sanctifying power differing from Religion, from 
Morality, from Heroism, from Law, from Sym- 
pathy, yet transfusing and often taking the 
place of Religion, of Morality, of Heroism, of 
Law, and of Sympathy, is a safeguard against 
vulgar fanaticism, against the rage tor innovation, 
dignifies the commonest bonds and the lowest 
and most wasting toil. Letting the external being 
of the English alone, I could change much in their 


| internal being if I could teach them to regard and 


to speak of patriotism as Piety, of filial love, of 
parental love as Piety, of mercy as Piety, of 
loyalty and duty as Piety, of the calm and the 
serene of earth and sky responsive to the calm 
and the serene of the soul as Piety, of intellec- 
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tual gifts and intellectual acquirements as Piety, 
of gratitude for the utterances of genius as Piety. 
However, if the teaching could be in any mea- 
sure successful, Godliness would as a word be 
perhaps preferable to Piety, from its hearty 
English sound. 

PLAINTIFF. 

It is a curious illustration of the Scotch cha- 
racter—its pugnacity and pertinacity—that he 
who in English courts of law is called the plaintifj, 
in Scottish courts of law is called the pursuer. The 
Englishman, when aggrieved, complains—brings 
his plaint before the judge: the Scotchman, when 
injured, pursues the foe, as if with a grim deter- 


le 3 | 
| Searcely, however, had he vanished from the | 
| eyes of his disciples, when Buddhism forgot its | 
| moral mission, and grew as wild and fantastical as | 


| 


| 


} 


mination never to cease pursuit till he has de- 


stroyed him. 
GANGA. 

Ganga signifies a stream. The Ganges is, there- 
fore the stream by eminence. The sacredness of 
the Ganges, and of rivers in India generally, 
shows how much religions are influenced by the 
great aspects of Nature. In the cosmogonies with 
which we form acquaintance through Greek and 
Roman writers, the four elements play a tolerably 
equal part; but in all Hindoo systems relating to 


the origin of things and the worship of the gods, | 


the element which effaces every other element 
is Water; and consonantly herewith in Indian 
dread drought fitly figures along with the king and 
invasion as a curse of curses. India is the land 
of rivers; it seems like a huge animal perpetually 
baptised into being after momentary death. The 
character of Water is to be restless, changing, 
indefinite. It thus is the type of those marvel- 
lous transfigurements which abound in Hindoo 
mythologies. To the instability so striking of 
Water is joined an unsubstantiality no less strik- 
ing. We stand beside the mightiest floods, yet 
we can only hold a few drops in the hollow of our 
hand. Water is beneficent; yet, if we trust it 
too much, it is treacherous. Possessing no indi- 
viduality, Water wars with individuality, and 
sweeps it away; in contrast with Fire, which, being | 
a stupendous individuality, encourages the heroic. 
In converting the Hindoos to a purer faith, how | 
are you to master the tyranny of Water? The 
features of the country, still more than a long 
array of the strangest theological phantoms and 
fictions, arrest your march. Can that cease to 
be holy to the Hindoo which for blessing and for 
bane is his visible providence ? Or, evenif there | 
is an apparent conviction, will not the old fables 
be revived under another name? Buddhism 
began in India as an exclusively moral re- 
form; and it was much the desire and 
design of its founder that it should remain 
a moral power, that he made no allusion 


80 


to Deity, or, at least, offered no distinct doc- | 


trine regarding him. ‘That he believed in 
Deity cannot be doubted; but he saw that where 


Brahminism. Water, the Proteus, proved stronger 
than the strictest moral precepts. When English 
industrialism vanquishes and chains Water, then 
will the Hindoo lose his reverence for it; and 
then will he be in the mood to be converted. So 
feeble however, and so yielding before the forces 
of Nature, leaving them to toss and mould him as 
they list, he will not for a season be capable of 
deriving more of moral nutriment from an 
exalted Theism than from a gorgeous Pantheism. 
In any case, if there is to be a change, it must be 
the slow work of many years. 
LILT. 

In old Seotch songs and ballads there is always 
something which is familiar to every Scotchman, 
and which he calls the Lilt, We never find it 
in old English songs and ballads. This may 
partly be accounted for by the greater sensibility 


of the Scottish ear to music. But there is a 
deeper reason. ‘The Scotch are a nation of 
dancers; the English are not. To those who 


dwell in plains dancing is an amusement; with 
mountaineers it is a passion. The 
dances from the exuberance of his gaiety, the 


Spaniard because he is drunk with the mountain 


Frenchman | 


| 


air. The American Indian, who is neither joyous | 


nor a mountaineer, dances in order to recal those 
horrible deeds of blood in which he It 
may not be too fanciful to suppose that the spring 
and the swing of the mountaineer are largely re- 
produced in his dancing movements, which at first 
were no doubt simply a musical mode of expend- 


revels, 


ing his superabundant energy. In Scotch ballads | 


and songs the lilt is an echo to the dance. Hence, 
the songs should never be sung or the ballads re- 


cited without a harmonious motion of the | 
whole body, and as if they were danced by 
every throbbing, thrilling vein rather than 
breathed by the lips. There are snatches 
of ballad and of song in which the mere 
lilt enchants me more than the richest or the 


sweetest tune. Thelilt is a kind of melodious 
accentuation; it is the successive angles of sound 


so crowned with flowers that they cease to be | 


angles. If peculiar to Scotland, we should see 
therein the sudden and rapid outbursts of fervour 
in a most earnest people subdued, one after one, 
into softness by mystic voices from mountain 
caves and from the caverns of the imaginative 
soul. Approach the Scotchman, and you find a 
harsh battler; but drop into his heart the magic 
of the lilt, not gorgeous phantasies or melting 
tones, but something which has a power and a 
meaning for no heart except his, 


march of ten thousand spheres would not be com- 


there is an excess of idolatrous practice, regene- | plete. 


ration is only possible through moral means. 


THE INNER LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
The Private Corresponde nce of Daniel Webster. 

Edited by Fretcner Wepster. 2 vols. 

Boston : Little, Brown, and Co. 
Tuese volumes admit us to the intimacy of a 
great man. We use the term advisedly, with a 
full sense of all that it involves. Not every one 
is a great man who plays a great part; and 
nowhere perhaps does official dignity, or even 
apparent magnitude of achievement, afford less 
certain evidence of actual greatness than in 
England and America. In the onecountry many 
aman creditably fills a high position, quite urat- 
tainable by him had it not been in a manner 
hereditary in his order; in the other, many a 
conspicuous reputation is, in truth, nothing but a 
pompous bubble, gleaming for an instant on the 
Crest of some wave of popular turbulence and 
unreasonableness. In the first instance, the 
Seemingly distinguished statesman is possibly a 
mediocrity; in the second, he is probably not 
even that. Now it is the high and rare dis- 
tinction of Daniel Webster to have been uni- 
versally pronounced, by the open or tacit 
suffrages of antagonists or friends, the fittest 
man to sway the destinies of a great state, long 
before he was permitted to justify this confidence 
by his deportment in actual office. The fact 


KennetH Morency. 


| sufficiently guarantees an immense strength and 


depth of character, to which, while he lived, men 
proportioned expectations that, after his death, 
were found to have outrun the possibility of 
fulfilment. It only remained to try whether the 
reputation so colossal in the mass could bear the 
minute inspection of every petty private detail, 
or whether, as has often happened, the fame 
which defied open enmity might not be killed by 
a biographer. These sort of literary characters 
are indeed a terrible race; and, to do Mr. Fletcher 
Webster justice, he seems as capable in the mas- 
sacreing line as the clumsiest of them all. Hap- 
pily, he has indulged himself in no worse fault 
than lack of discrimination. A wiser man would 
not have shot down al/ this heterogeneous heap 
on any library table; but, when all the hay and 
stubble of triviality has been removed, there 
remains enough of the pure marble of dignity and 
simplicity for an image nowise falling short of 
the grand ideal one would naturally form of the 
greatest statesman of a great and free people. 

It is manifestly impossible to consider the 
whole of Mr. Webster’s political career in a notice 
like the present. We shall consequently restrict 


nd the blast of | 
the north changes into the zephyr, without the | 
| incense of which to the mighty Pan the choral | 


ourselves to two passages, selected alike on ac- | 


count of their eminent importance, and because a 
due understanding of the first, which brought the 





THE PAST. 
Wirn gold piled up about my path, 
Honour and envy dogging at my heels, 
Last-living, eldest-born of a proud race 
I was, when first Her tranquil face 
Threw dust on all those baubles of my fate, 
Dimmed all the shining of my yellow gold, 
Wrapped round my rank a threadbare fold, 
Faded all pleasures in my hold, 

Without her love, her smile. 
She loved me! One May twilight gave 
This secret to my heart. 
Close-clinging, under hazel arches hig! 
And the tall tirs; around and nigh 
Pompeian urns with ivy crowns, 
And smooth-limbed statues from their Grecian 
homes; 

High-showering fountains; crystal domes 
Where tropic beauty lived in tropic flowers ; 
Stone porch with ancient coat and crest, 
And English gables English ivy-drest— 


i 


There stood we as the mellow twilight slid 
Away, and lef. the starry night: 
lhere lingered we, when each to each 
With tear-dimmed eyes and faltering speech 
Gave the few words that seal a life— 
“T love thee, dear !”"—** And I!” 
So hung about my life the spell 
That narrowed the dark Hellespont and fell 
Upon the Roman galleys in the Eastern Sea. 
Love, truly did my riches pall, 
Truly the shadow on mine honours fall, 
Envy no longer dear, her beauty all! 
And steadily the tide of life moved on 
With sunlight on its waves, when one 
Treacherous, false-seeming, bonied friend 
Spoke out the lie, false heart, false lips did lend, 
“Thy gold she loves, not thee!” 
* * * * * * 
I put the balf-world ’twixt my wrong and me— 
Went sadly on through smiling lands, 
Where purple daylight smote the sands 
That girdle golden seas—went on 
Through vineyard realms, by Rhine, Garonne, 
Through icy halls set in the Polar waves, 
sy bright mosque cities, o’er the graves 
Of mighty towns in ashes long ago— 
Lonely from home,—and homeward so. 
+ * # 4 a -“ 
My riches crumbled like the bitter fruit 
Whose core is ashes. Care with the plough 
Of age drove lines across my brow, 
Scattered my hair with white. 
So poor and lone 
And ill and bowing towards my rest, 
I sat with weary palms together press’d 
One twilight, thinking on that twilight gone 
Far down the slope of time. 
And she 
Stepped in, and then the truth stood up 
Within my heart, and smote me with myself. 
I dared not look nor speak, but she 
Spoke with her heart’s true melody— 
} Spoke with a sweet oblivion of the past ; 
And ere the light died in the darkening west 
My worn head Jay upon her gentle breast. 
J.J. Bri 


TON 


RE. 


statesman nothing but honour, is indispensable to 
a correct appreciation of the later incident, often 
made the theme of severe condemnation. 

When the political interest of this correspon, 
dence commences, the curtain rises upon Mr, 
Webster as the unflinching, though unofficial- 
supporter of the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, President from 1825 to 1829. 
Mr. Adams, an able if somewhat crotchety 
man, and one of the purest patriots who 
have ever been prominent in American affairs, 
nevertheless failed to secure his re-election. 
This defeat was due to the fatal policy of his 
antagonists, who introduced a precedent big with 
danger, and since twice used with success against 
their own party, by availing themselves of the 
préstige attaching to a successful soldier. The 
production of General Jackson as the democratic 
candidate threw the nation into a state of de- 
lirium. Adams, Clay, Webster, were as straws 
in the torrent; and the correspondence of the 
last proves that he regarded the future of his 
country with very anxious forebodings. It soon, 
however, appeared that the new President was a 
man of strong discernment and rigid conscien- 
tiousness, in whose iron hands the laws were safe. 
Ere long he had to vindicate them against his 
own supporters. He had been brought in by the 
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siti eames of the South end the West ; 

the most eminent of Southern statesmen, Mr. 
Calhoun, was Vice-President; and it was his 
Southern partisans who soon took up a position 
hostile to the constitution. The difficulty arose 
upon the existing tariff regulations, by which the 
Southern consumer was taxed 
the North manufacturer. 

South to obtain a relaxation of commercial re- 
ons by legal me 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends set up the 
“nullification” theory, by which it was con- 
tended that each was perfectly sovereign 


rn 


strict 











and independent within her own limits, and as 
such competent to refuse obedience to any regu- 
lation of t! i at Wa shington. This 
went far to Union as well as the 
tari Gen however, was neither 
to | yjoled to sanctioning any 
such doctri ith Carolina openly 
p! it he adopted repressive 
. 





vigour which soon convinced 
that, their 
pear on paper, there was very 


measures with a 


iers however specious 


principle might ap 


little chance of its being ever reduced to prac- 
tick So brilliant and plausi however, had 
been the rhetoric of Mr. ¢ that the mora/ 
victory seemed likely to rem with him, and 





would have done so but for the generosity which 





























br ht Mr. Webster to the defence of a hostile 
administration. Lis s] > question made 
an « h in the « history of the 
Stat while it esta wn fame as be- 
yond controversy man and orator 
of his day. Sin ce it s delivery, ! » hs is been 
heard nullification;” and, this presen 
ambush troyed, t Ih I of the Union 
have | 1 compell it t wn project 
by uncing ther ri 

It is, however, as impossible for the most 
brilliant s ess to be unaceompanied by draw- 
backs, as for th t ca yn-ball to escape 
the attraction of the eart disadvantage 
of Mr. Webster’s illustrious career was that 
it made him too much of Conservative He 
was s y in preserving the constitution and 
the U: 1 from the attacks of democratic licence, 
is to ret th the universe held something 
hi r and | 1 Pure and watchful as 
a very vé | ultimately eseaped 
him that the I d so jealously 
was kin lata sun of 3 justice, with- 
ut wih it re poor L ¢ thly as the fire 
on any common hearth. His r¢ 1 had become 
idolatry valued the Union for its own sak 
no longer as the symbol of pub righteousness, 
For a while the idol was co it _ simpl 
homag but the hour came when > liberty 
of one third of the people, and the s olf respec 
of another, were remorselessly demat as 
tims. The American historian must record 
with shame and sorrow that Daniel Webster 
Jent his whole influence to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. He was p inished ; for, though he did 
not live | enough to see the error and 
evil of his conduct demonstrated, he imme- 
diately lost the confide of those who had 
valued him most, and was } y generally ac- 
cused of having truckled to the South with an 
eye upon the forthcoming Presidential election. 
Apart from any evidence contained in these 
letters, or from the right of every man of high 
character to have all doubtful circumstances 
interpreted in meliorem partem, a consideration of 


Mr. Webster’s whole career would 
us to repudiate such a notion. 


, of itself, lead 


It is quite clear 






to us that the Webster of 1850 was the Webster 
of 1834, and that the conduct which has fixed : 
solitary t upon his name was dictated by 





exactly the same high and pure motives as that 


which won him his highest glory. It was simply 
error of judgment; he did not perceive that his 
former conduct had indeed contributed to pre- 
serve the Union because it was right, but was by 
no means necessarily right because it had pre- 
served the Union. Had he seen this, he would 
have tried a little right doing for its own sake, 
with full confidence of results equally auspicious. 
In fact, however, we doubt whether he could 
have helped himself. His faculties had been 
strained for years ina particular direction, and 
as, after looking steadily at a light, he discerns 
nothing but haloes of bright colour, so his ex- 
cited imagination saw Union 
and skies. It must also be added that, accus- 
tomed to deal all his life with hard and prosaic 
business, he had probably lost much of his sensi- 
tiveness to feeling, and become ince apable of esti- 
mating the effect which the constant sight of | 


for the benefit of 
The efforts of the | 


ans having proved unsuc- | 


written on earth | 


freemen dragged off into aio must sniias 
upon the most apathetic population in the world, 
| to say nothing of that of New England. In 
effect, the result has proved the Fugitive Slave 
3ill the most foolish and pernicious measure ever 
advised by a statesman of Mr. Webster’s calibre. 
Meant to fortify the slave-holding interest, it has 
given ita deadly wound, by putting all freemen on 
their guard against its insidious encroachments, 
Meant to consolidate the Union, it has stirred up 
bitter contempt and indignation at the North, 
rancorous exasperation at the South, and opened 
between the two a chasm which will never 
over the Curtius of the “ Domestic Institu- 
ccustomed to com- 


Foolish 


save 







rs are ac 


m’s Cabin.” 
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returns Mr. Eliot. 
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an perceive a sort of half-uneasiness, a dim 
whether al! be right,an unconfessed resolve 
0 pay too much attention to the arguments of 
2» other side, and to drown self-born whispers of 
re by hurry of actionand vehemence of 
speech. :isalso something of the intellectual 
confession inseparable fri 1 ness of position 
is when the undoubted ri fa State to ma 
tain slavery herself is sophistically identified 
with her imaginary dla to tear her escaned 
bondsmen from the protection of her free neigh- 
bours. But, on the whole, this part of the corre- 
spondence does Mr. Webster high credit. It al 
istifies him on another point which has always 
seemed to us much more doubtful—his conduct 
to Pern on the Lobos Island questio1 Among 





other matters of creat interest, on which we have 


t 
no room t 














» touch, are two admissions of extreme 
important The first, that in General Jackson's 
time the United Sta virtually guaranteed 
Cuba to Spain, upon condition that it should not 
be ceded to any other . Europ 1 The 
second, that filibusters may be lav ved 
by anyb falling in with m, as hostes humani 
gene is. 

We havc > left ourselves little space to dwell on 
the strictly private correspor ce, and, in fact, 


























though in many respects th st interesting 
portion of the book, it is th at to which it is least 
easy to render justice. We cannot quote the | 
whole, and less would ina iately illustrate the 
energy, kn¢ »wled ge, practical ill, and force of 
character evident in them all. Some may find 
these details trivial; it seems to us that, wanting 
ae, we could not, except inferentially, have 
told that Mr. Webster's was a mind of the highest 
class. We should have known that great things 
were not above it, but mi re still have doubted | 
whether it was not above > things. We must 





mire 


l 
1 that 
1 that, 


perforce a 


of the mint 


I y and versatility 
Bes omnes with cares of state, 
none the less “ thinks very seriously about help;” 
that finds pleasure in looking forward to when 
release from senatorial cares shall enable it to 
panes for the subjugation of a refractory farm 
horse, too stubborn for the steward; that in the 
whirl of London down the prices and 
quality of provisions, as well as the visits of 
nobles and ambassadors. Simple and straight- 
forward, these letters are models of a homely, 
business style; they teem — illustrations of 
early struggles, of party tactics, of domestic cares 
and public responsibilities, with graphic touches 
of character, and with side-glimpses into Ame- 
rican manners and institutions. Doubtless Mr. 
F. Webster’s undiscriminating zeal has burdened | 
| the book with what it might advantageously | 
| have wanted; but, after all, he has rendered his 
| father’s memory a service, by showing how little 
comparatively of all he ever wrote is unworthy 
of the honours of ty ype. 
E VA DE SMOND. 
Mutation. London: Smith, 
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Eva Desmond; 

Elder, & Co. 
DEFICIENT as it may be in more than one point 
, of the moral law, Eva Desmond, though com- 
ing from a concealed and perhaps unknown 
hand—it may even be the maiden effort of what 
we have more than one reason for believing to be 


or, 


close 
} 


| beauty 


‘e, then itis proved 





se See eS ee — 


a feminine writer—is a work of uncommon 
| merit. Its construction is admirable; for, although 
the story is intricate, and a vast crowd of per. 
sonages is kept moving across the stage, each of 
whom is made to preserve from first to last a 
distinct and unvarying personality, the reader ig 
never suffered to lose sight of, or to cease to take 
an interest in, the central object of the plot, the 
heroine of the story. 

The story opens by introducing us to the 
Cliftons, a wealthy f family residing at their own 
mansion, Oakstone, in Wiltshire—of whom the 
most important members are Mr. Clifton senior, 
a good sort of squire, perhaps a little too much 
bent upon the aggrandisement of his family; 
the eldest son, a miracle of manly 
addicted to fishing, and not remarkable 
for any very great intellectual superiority ; 
Edward, the second son, a romantic youth, in- 
tended for the army, with a first moustache and 
a first penchant for cousin Eva ; Agnes, the eldest 
daughter, a dull-witted, sententious, and some- 
what selfish personage; and finally Eva Desmond 
herself, the cleverest, brightest, prettiest, wit- 
tiest, and most portionless lass that ever came 
from an Irish family with a Spanish extraction to 
mes of an 


ir + 
Mrnest, 





he sche 


Anglo-Saxons. 


trouble the repose and disturb t 
acre-acquiring family of The 
earlier part of the story developes little more 
than the youthful attachment of Kdward for Eva, 
a passion to which, as it never ripened into 
maturity and resulted in nothing whatever, we 
need not again refer.’ After an interval of two 
years, which Eva at home in Ireland, 
Eva returns to Oakstone and finds the handsome 
Ernest transformed t curate--a perfect 


spend 


into a 


clerical Adonis—“ his manly beauty was unin- 
paired; rather increased than otherwise ; his 
figure more filled out: the chiselling of his 





features more clearly marked.” To avoid falling 
in love with such a paragon was clearly imposible, 
so poor Eva falls a victim to the tender passion 
in the most natural manner possible, and Ernest 
reciprocates in a sort of magnificent mighty 
bashaw m as befits a so very supe rb yand 
admirable creature. Now it so happens that not 
nly Clifton pére, but Sister Agnes, and Aunt and 
Uncle Herbert, have determinedly made up their 
minds that this prize specimen of humanity is 
to wed no other than Miss Clara Neville, a 
ng lady with a large fortune, a tendency to 
insanity, and a cutaneous disorder—here de- 
scribed with repulsive and unnecessary minute- 
Ernest makes a very weak resistance to 
this notable scheme, finally gives in, and sacri- 
fices poor heart-broken Eva and his noble self at 
the altar of insane and pimply Mammon. Once 
more Eva returns to Ireland, sick at heart, weary 

* the world, ar id tt ene, disgusted with her 
rel atives in Wilts! 

And here commences by far the most interest- 
ing portion of the story. We would willingly 
drop Ernest Clifton at this junctere if the author 
would permit us; for he has proved himself to be 
a very weak and despicable fellow at the best. 








inner, 


is 


you 


ness, 








To postpone or break off his engagement with 
Eva, under pressure of a father’s anger, might 


have been an excusable, if not an admirable per- 
forma to ally himself to such a poor afflicted 

eature as the heiress, was the act of a sordid 
scoundrel. When, therefore, we find that his 
only child dies within a few hours of its birth; 
that his wife becomes the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum; that he himself goes over to the Church 
of Rome, and returns to the house of his father, 
to curse his folly and die—it is impossible to feel 
otherwise than that he receives the punishment 
naturally consequent upon his actions. But, 
though we would willingly hear no more of him, 
his image yet holds a place i in Eva’s heart; holds 
it in spite of her sorrow—in spite of his marriage 
—in spite of the love which Charles Stanhope, the 


nee: 


| fine-souled manly- hearted scholar, professes for 
her—in spite even of the troth which she plights 


before the altar of God, to love this noble hus- 
band, whom Providence in its mercy sends, and 
him only. And here it is that we think that we 
can recognise the femininity of the authorship; 
for this assertion of the inevitableness of love is a 
doctrine peculiarly feminine. What are the de- 
votion of. a manly heart, the sacrifices of a life, 
the triumphs of a brilliant intellect, to the 
“splendid form,” the “ magnificent whiskers,” 
and the “white brow ?” Charles Stanhope is not 
a bad-looking fellow as times go; but he is 
nothing to Ernest Clifton, and cannot be per- 
mitted to deserve, like the latter, the enthusiastic 
affection of a woman’s heart. Well, well, this 
mighty truth, this one-sided justice, has been so 
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often ee: so forcibly wrenctiod' in » deowedly that the | 


wonder is that all the women have not been cor- | 

rupted by it: but, bless their unselfish souls! 
what man is there who does not know that with | 
every woman who is worth having, wit is better 
than whiskers, and intellect than the beauty 
of the Apollo Belvidere ? 

To return, however, to Eva. Having picked 
up this diamond i in the rough, Charles Stanhope, 
she determines to make a great man of him, and 
sets about her task in a very methodical and 
ingenious manner. From the first, there is a 
tender, touching feeling be tween these two—the 
one so Wise, yet so simp le ; the other so guile 
yet so versed in the world and its ways. W ith 
what wifely craft does she contr rive to gars a 
€; } 


less, 





smart fellow out of the sloven! y 1g 
would be content to remain where : rd 
him until Providence should point out a mode 
of advance; but Eva holds to the view that 
Heaven helps those who help themselves; and 


upon hearing that ow curacy of Hilton is vacant, 
and that Mr. Griffin, the rector, is in Dublin, she | 
makes no more at but gets into the next 
to ask for it. Now Hilton is a nice little 
in the middle of Wiltshire, quite in the thi 
the relatives who have offend led her; and here 
first glimpse of Eva’s scheme 
butive justice becomes app 
Dublin, she finds Mr. Grif 
so hurries off a note to Ch 
next train. This s: 
like foresight: 
My darling Ch 





K oi 
the 
for obtaining retri- 





s scl 
arent. Arrived at 
very propitious, and 


+} 






arles to come up by 











iffin w very kind. 





success; Mr. Gr not 
want the curacy for any one else. \ » se 
him to-morrow. Come t ) your moth y 
train, if you can. Bring your best clothes on 

vew hat is in my wardrobe. Don't forget your te 
nonials, and yous brushes. —Your own wife,—Eva 


ie sets off at 
waistcoat, of the m«¢ 
to be inr j 


Wherepon s! nee to 
and orders a new 
clerical pattern, 

interview. Po 

brought to see the force 
ments; but Ey 
kiss, and 
oblige shabby 
as most others. 





scholar 





Charles 
of these li 


ttle arran 


1 pulls his whiskers, 
that “n 


assures him 


-looking people; 
rs 





So Cha gets the 1, thanks 1 
Eva’s skill and fF] MM parsona 
becomes a very d d its i 
ants very popular in bourhoo I 


powers of tl 
his clever and beautiful wift 
bear in vain, and he is ad le in rth 


1e scholar, impelle : by the energy 





hes 





beloved in the parish. Eva herself is the v 
soul and moving spirit of the neighbourh 
has a cordial word for everybody ex 





— relatives. 

Oh! Aunt Herbert” (exclaim es Cliftor 
hier her first meeting with Eva il <4 
cannot think how beautiful Eva le ball.” 





“How did she receive yor 

Vith the same 
every one else; chatted a few minutes « 

ferent subjects, and then turned and talked 


t 
not a particle of the fe of near re- 


smiling courtesy that 


1 some it 








lationship,—and very warm- 
hearted.” . 

“ How did she and Ernest meet ?” 

“She was the very same to him he was to u 


shook hands with him and C sd of the ball, 
and said it promised to be 
room was beginning to be warm--at first she | 
it rather cold; and she turned with the 
to speak to some one passil } 
manner, no one could have supposed that there was a 
recollection connected with Ernest bey 
ferent acquaintance.” ; 
Preciseiy at this 
affectionate relations, never 
approach one single hair’s breadth within the 
arm’s length at which she holds them. Aunt 
Herbert tries to be patronising, but fails miser- 
ably; old Clifton sends invitations to dinner, | 
which are declined. Meanwhile, however, she 
does not neglect the main chance as regards her 
husband’s advancement. One Sund: ly, a stranger 
is visible in Lord Hilton’s pew, and occupying 
the post of honour there,-—“ a small spare figure, 
witha pale and plain face.” The sight of this 
individu: al appears to affect Mrs. Eva Stanhope 
in an extraordinary manner, for she rises aud 
goes out of church. 


lara, 
a verv 





odone. The 


same 





who was 





ona any ll 


distance Eva keeps all her 
+f 


allowing them to 








When Charles entered the vestry room to robe for 
the pulpit, he found his wife there sitting by the 


“My dear love, are you better?” he asked, ad- 
vancing hastily towards her with a look of intense 
interest. 


it might almost be imagined he 





‘**Send away the sexton,” she whispered. 

“You need not wait, Munro; Mrs. Stanhope will 
assist me.” 

As he closed the door, Eva proceeded to draw 
something from beneath her shawl. From the 
wildered and concerned expression of Charles’s face, 





expected to see pro- 
duced a portion of his property which was not ex- 
pected to make its appearance for another month at 
least. He certainly did not contemplate seeing what 
did come forth—a bundle of serm 

‘I have been at home for these,” 

























































“ " 7 ’ +] y . 
there is a strange getleman in the Castle pew, and 
I did not like your having a bad sermon to preach 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as I ) it 1 
pret well; but I could have uch better 

dt 1 Maiadd tiene”? 
Had i bad Ul . 

I »it until you have. I hav ght the 
or you to In case you f what is 

th y T f tT ) 

1th A vl ni il i 
Pp It ial i SY ] ect 
1 - 
" . 

, , Ta) 

It will « Capitally 1 yol I » In 
on with this gown, dear. Whoist sira r 

Kiva hesitated a moment. 

* Some one Lord Hiitun to s at stor 

y i ) i his own ¢ m. Do 
tC 8 
st, Ul , ove. 
* Are no ming hear ¢ 
‘ Il wi » qui ne: enurci 1 } 
ive, and I feel hot a l l- i a litt 
i 1 1, with a smil e, a3 kissed a 
left her 

ihe mys lous stranger Ww ne <¢ than 

} tel | ] , | ‘ . 
t Bishop of Salisbury—which Eva } ct 
well knew—and, thanks to the sermon and to 
Unkaries Stanhoj e’s excellent bDelavl 1 HIS 
wer. th ern > Lbsl¢ : —_ 
ministry, the Curate of filitom is sp upou 
ch excellent terms with his diocesan hen, 
two years afterwards, the rectorsip of dwedueston 
£..}) } tear sant bi 
i S Vi | » S8teDS ) Lb i 3 
I 
1usband. Now Li dgdestone 1s t | l i 
Qa! I t esidel it Ull , IS situate; 
and [| » ert h § 3 mind upo ving 

. ; ' 
Ree on Sure ( til 1 this! 

\ i Charles inhop mes a jamous 
man iH rites Dooks wi i LDL) 
rev ' in t ( ur te , and tl ra 3 ¢ 

ii i | is ‘ 5 ) 
litt diineul t yn iirst 

yok, which w 11 V zy to 

: publishers rote a tale whi h was 

iccesstul, Li 40uU 

the t 1e¢ All ) Cll 
tons do } espair of obtaining ive- 
ness, Dub with hot it 

Witht ) netamiy i 
ical 1 eel a ¢ 
ushatr ) t V 
husb | 
st while the ti of sett r 
, ; ve 

i iwl i i 
Al Cl t a 
La bo i i l 
t to t tu er 
carriage, het uid costume. 
} + . > } +1 

Yet it m us 1Ot De Niel L iron IS til t 
reneral tenor of Iiva’s cha ter is at all l- 
patible with this | LV iemieanour 
Let us recoil tha id : 
heart; and aithou h God } 
assuaged that griei, piv revenu ¢ I 
husband, it was not the fault of t } ut 
her happiness was not V c r |] 











pretty lady; y u'll get it back cold and sore, 

me see.” She poss ssed herself of Eva's hand, 
peered earnestly atit. Iva left it with her, notwi 
standing her cousin's look of reproof. ady, no 
do not iooK al nim. Lhe lin l no » 7 eres 
a gap between, and people standing init. Dut here’s 
another line of a dark str yond the sea, and 
his head is st red with wisdom and learning; and 


h up into glory; and 
tall and fair. Be 
where it is, 


with him, hig 
wing r yund you, 
wise. lake 
r for it where 


} 
i 
il rise high 


lren g 


yeu Wi 


here's chi 





wise, lady, be happiness 


instead of looking it’s not.” 

To Ernest, however, another tale is told : 

“TI won’t promise you a dark-eyed lady, but a 
yellow-haired one. He won't marry you, my pretty | 


one; for your hand, though open, is not full. He'll 








] marry for gold; 


I see it in his cold reck’ning ~ 
And his gold will turn to brass when “he has 


| head. 
i gold is a livin’ 


it, for he doesn’t know that the true 


heart. There'll be no cricket chirpin’ at his hearth, 

r the ashes are cold uponit. There'll be a screech 
instead of a song beside it, and his heart will ache 
sore when he hears the young birds chirp in others’ 


nests, for there is none in his own; not one, not 


one. 

Now when 
econd Meg Merrilies reappears, 
the care of the Reetor’s wife a chi 


Eva is settled in Reddestone, this 
| confides to 
one Harold 











Lyle, about whose parentag liere is some 
only to be solved by the contents 
ket, which, however, Eva must pro- 

neve! open until Ernest Clifton dies. 


event takes piace, in the manner 


described, it is 





have h 








ve retofore 
d tl his son, t fruit of a 
0vish crime, tl e vhich were never so 
much as sus ted by rnes live va 
t t boy ites him as if he were 

ner own 

( irles Stan] pe be ies Ar eacon of 
\ s, and ends by being a Bishop. The last 
scene in the novel is ca t in pleasant places, even 





the first time at Windsor Castle. Harold 


Is also expected, 
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dity of observation, but skim- 
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dazzling blaze of gold, and altogether forms a most | chains, bangles or bracelets, ear-ornaments, rings, | put-sos, and gold chains about their necks, dance, 


magnificent object, its magnitude and massiveness 
being very remarkable; and it uprears its lofty 


height from clusters of beautiful mango, cocoa-nut, | 


and other Eastern trees. It is said to contain gold 
equal in weight to the body of a late Burman king. 
This celebrated pagoda derives its peculiar sanctity, 
however, from being the depository, according to 
Burman tradition, of relics of the last four Beodhs, 
viz., the staff of Kan-tha-than, the water-dipper of 
Gau-na-gon, a garment of Ka-tha-pa, and eight hairs 
from the head of Gau-da-ma! Burman pagodas are 
not temples, but monuments erected to the memory 
of Gau-da-ma, and are supposed to contain sacred 
relics ; they are consequently objects of worship to 
the Boodhist. 

Another curiosity here is the great bell of 
Rangoon. An attempt was made to remove this 
bell on board a British vessel during the war of 
1824, but it accidentally fell into the river; 
whence, after several months’ immersion, it was 
extricated and eventually reinstated into its for- 
mer place. 

On the 4th of May the party left Rangoon for 
Maulmain, which was soon reached. Thence to 
Tavoy, on the bank of the Irrawaddy. Here 
some interesting sketches of Burman costume are 
given: 


The common dress of the men is /n-gie or En-gie, a | 


white linen jacket; and a Put-so, or cotton cloth 
about four yards in length and one in breadth, which 
is put on round the hips, and when worn long ex- 
tends to the ankles, but as it is frequeutly arranged 
it encircles only the middle. In the absence of the 
in-gie the long end of the put-sd is generally 
thrown over one shoulder in a graceful manner, and 
then it not a little resembles a Highland plaid and 
kilt. The men allow their black hair to grow long, 
and they fasten it in a knot at the top of the head. 
They seldom wear a moustache or any hair on the 
face. From the hips to the knees every male is most 
elaborately tatooed with a blue or black pigment, and 
their naked thighs remind one forcibly of the body of 
aserpent. This painful operation is done gradually 
and when very young. Boys are generally seen with 
a few figures on their thighs, which are extended by 
degrees until the whole process is accomplished 
While being operated on they are drugged with 
opium, to render their feelings less acute; and an 
overdose occasionally cuts the matter short by ter- 
minating the labours of the operator and the life of 
the patient at the same time. ‘The upper part of the 
body is sometimes tatooed in patches, here and there, 
of a vermilion colour. The usual costume of the 
female consists of an in-gie or white linen jacket, and 
the te-miné, while the put-sd constitutes that of the 
male. The ¢e-mind is a very scant garment, quite 
innocent of crinoline. It is broad enough to wrap 


over a little way round the waist, where it is confined | 


by one end being tucked under the other, and it ex- 
tends to the feet. 


and precious stones, worn by these damsels, would 
astonish, and perhaps excite the envy of, many a 
European belle. The principal garment, the te-miné, 
is made of silk, striped in horizontal zigzag lines, in 
which red and yellow are the predominating colours. 
The in-gie is of lace, or embroidered book-muslin, 
and over the left shoulder is thrown a scarf of figured 
silk or gauze. The dancing is confined to the females, 
and is more a posturing than the exercise we under- 
stand by the term; the arms, hands, and fingers per- 
form an important part, being turned and contorted 
in a most extraordinary manner. All the while an 
imperturbable gravity is preserved. The head is 
without any other covering than the thick black hair 
this people invariably possess. It is combed back 
from the forehead, fastened in a knot behind, and 
ornamented with flowers. They likewise rub sandal- 
wood powder and other cosmetics over their faces, so 
that the women often appear much fairer than they 
really are. As soon as one set of dancers is tired 
another startsup, andsooninconstantsuccession. The 
whole performance is very monotonous, but appears 
to keep up an unflagging interest in the spectators, 
who are squatted around, smoking cigars, chewing 
betel-nut, and in the seventh heaven of felicity and 
enjoyment. 

The following description of a buffalo fight is 
excellent: 

They are owned by different districts and town- 
ships, and each one is an object of attraction and 
interest to those who have chosen it for their cham- 
pion. They sit around the huge animal for hours, 


j . . . . seus 
| smoking, chatting, and arguing on its capabilities and 





| ment becomes more intense. 


As it is neither tied, stitched, or | 


fastened, except at the top as just described, it opens | 


at every step taken by the wearer, exposing the 
greater part of one leg; but, as this is the universal 
custom, it is not considered immodest. ) 
a te-miné made of silk is a costly article; but every 
Surman maleand female possesses one or more, which 
are worn on high days and holidays. 
well as the men wear their hair, which is black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing, very long. The former 
comb it back from the forehead a la Eugenie, and 
fasten it in a knot at the back of the head. 
young maidens adorn their dark locks with elegant 
flowers, which in England would be considered rare 
and beautiful exotics. Old women often wear only 
the te-miné, 
naked. Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
female costume are the ear ornaments in which they 
so much delight; and to introduce which an orifice of 
astonishing size is made in the lobe of the ear. The 
one most frequently worn is a cylinder of pinchbeck, 
enlarging at both ends, like a double trumpet. These 
ornaments are, however, made of different substances, 
and I have seen them formed of a solid roll of pure 
gold of great weight and value. In absence of any 
of them, a cigar, or some other article in constant 
use, is frequently thrust into the otherwise vacant 
orifice of the ear. For great occasions, the in-gie of 
the female is made of book-muslin, or some clear 
material, figured over or bespangled with gold. She 
wears no other covering on her head than that be- 
stowed by nature. Smoking is universal amongst 
men, women, and children. Even infants at the 
breast are sometimes seen tugging hard at a cigar. 

This last fact seems to trench rather upon the 
traveller’s privilege; but it is a strange world, and 
who can tell? 

Nothing, perhaps, strikes the stranger so much as 
the contrast between what appear to him the more 
than half-naked savages he takes this people to be 
when he first sees them in their every-day dress, in 


their rude houses and straggling villages, and 
the refinement, elaborate toilette, costly orna- 


ments of gold, silks, and other paraphernalia they 
display on grand i The quantity of 
gold and 


occasions, 


necklaces 


highly-worked 





A put-so or | 


or | be heard at some distance. 
The women as | 
! 


disposition. They cut for it the freshest grass, and 
lead it by a cord passed through its nose to the soft 
mud in which it delights to wallow, and to the cool- 
ing stream, where it may often be seen nearly im- 
mersed, its broad black nose only raised above the 
water. At last the long-looked-for day arrives. On 
the spot before mentioned a number of sheds made of 
bamboo and thatch, the, floors of which are raised 
several feet from the ground, are erected. All these 
are crammed with spectators, and thousands more 
occupy the inclosed space. At length a movement in 
a certain direction is perceived, cymbals and drums 
announce the arrival of the first buffalo, which forth- 
with makes its appearance in great state. First of all 
come a crowd of nearly naked men dancing, shouting, 
and cutting the most grotesque antics. Next walks 
the buffalo under a canopy, and surrounded by a 
white cord held out by some of its supporters. A 
man leads it by a cord passed through its nose, and 
it is thus paraded round the ground. In a little 
while another movement is visible, and the excite- 
Another buffalo is seen 
in the distance slowly wending its way to the scene 
of conflict. He soon arrives on the field, and is led 
towards his antagonist. The flags which have been 
held before the eyes of either animal are now removed, 
and each is monnted by a Burman, who retains his 
seat on the animal’s back as long as possible, at the 
imminent risk of being precipitated on the horns, or 
trampled under the feet, of the contending and en- 
raged buffaloes. No sooner do the animals catch 
sight of each other than they rush furiously to the 
combat, and the clash of their massive foreheads may 
And now the excitement 
of the people is at its height; the mass of human 


| beings sways to and fro and closes around the buffa- 


The | 


and little children of both sexes go | 


| in its turn the conqueror. 


loes. Peons with long bamboos beat back the crowd. 
Men interested in the victory of their champion 
buffalo urge him on in every possible manner. The 
fray seldom lasts longer than a few minutes, when 
one of the animals suddenly comes to the conclusion 
that discretion is the better part of valour, and, re- 
membering no doubt the maxim of Hudibras, rushes 
from the field through the midst of the spectators, 
whilst its antagonist follows at its heels. On they 
go amid the shouts and laughter of the people, who 
generally bring them to a stand at a greater or less 
distance from the original scene of conflict, when a 
more furious and lasting fight often ensues, in which 
the tables are sometimes turned, the fugitive becoming 
Various bets are made on 
the issue of the contest, and as soon as it is decided 


| the victorious party reappear on the ground, yelling, 


shouting, dancing, making the most frantic gestures, 
rolling in the mud—their dishevelled hair all the 
while streaming in the wind. Men, boys, and women 
join in a wild dance; and, lastly, the victorious buf- 
falo is paraded around tlhe ground by his partisans. 
He is decked out with flowers, caressed, and in one 
instance I observed a man kiss the huge brute on his 
forehead several times with great gusto. After a 
short interval another pair of buffaloes arrive on the 
field, when a similar scene takes place. In some 
cases one of the animals, being imbued, it would 


| appear, with “ peace-at-any-price” principles, alto- 


gether refuses the combat, and bolts from the ground, 
to the great disgust of its friends and patrons. The 
sport continues for two days, during which time eight 
pair of buffaloes are brought into the field; but the 
town contioues in a state of excitement for some time, 
and the victorious buffaloes are paraded through the 
streets decked out in various ways, and accompanied 
by a number of the winning party, all dressed in 


pendants, | holiday attire. The young men, clad only in silk 





whenever the procession stops, to the musical instry- 
ments by which it is accompanied. 


There are some interesting descriptions of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Burmese, among whom 
cremation is practised; but the following does 
not tend to give us a very exalted idea of the 
Burmese drama. 

The Burman delights in every species of amuse- 
ment, and is especially fond of a pooay, or play, of 
which there are a great number just at the close of 
the rainy season. <A play is given by one individual 
at his own expense, and it is perfectly free to every 
one. A very curious display of this nature is a doll- 
pooay. A long stage is erected in a convenient spot, 
where a large space can be obtained in front for the 
spectators. As evening approaches, and some hours 
before the appointed time, the people take up their 
position here; bringing mats, cigars, and betel-nut, 
they squat down at their ease and determine to make 
anight of it. In due time a number of dressed-up 
figures, about the size of large dolls, are let down 
upon the stage; the action of these puppets is con- 
trolled by strings, which are managed by men hidden 
from view. They make these figures act their parts 
very cleverly, and cause them to hold dialogues with 
each other; the voices seeming to come from the 
dolls. Hundreds of Burmans, both men and women, 
sit patiently till morning watching the progress of 
the play with unflagging interest. A European, how- 
ever, may very well satisfy his curiosity in an hour. 

Mr. Winter’s accounts of the climate, soil, and 
productions of the empireare comprehensive. The 
mineral wealth appears to be considerable, and 
only to require working to make the fortunes of 
any number of adventurers. The vegetable pro- 
ductions are, of course, abundant; and Mr. 
Winter does not neglect to give some very in- 
teresting notes upon the Fauna and Flora of these 
climes. 

In spite of their semi-nudity and their tatoo, 
the Burmese appear to have solved the great 
question of national education in a much more 
satisfactory manner than our Committee of the 
Privy Council have done. 


As I have before mentioned, the kyoungs are the 
national schools of Burmah, where the boys are daily 
taught free of all charge. Hence no male Burman is 
to be found without some elementary education—an 
example yet to be imitated by certain free and en- 
lightened countries of the civilised world. Whatever 
may be the faults of the brotherhood, they doubtless 


confer, in this respect, an immense boon on their 


countrymen. 

The Burmese literature, such as it is, is com- 
posed chiefly of legends, ballads, and _ histories. 
The royal library has several thousand volumes, 
some of which are written on sheets of ivory, 
gilt; others upon fine palmyra leaves. ‘The 
Burmese code of laws is called the Damathat, 
and in this great work the precepts of the sages 
appear to be inculcated by way of parable more 
than by any other means. Some specimens of 
these parables are given by Mr. Winter. The 


latter part of the volume is occupied with a brief 


history of the relations between the British and 
the Burmese, and the movements of our arms in 
that empire. 





LIFE IN CAFFRARIA. 

Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria 
during the War. Edited by I. D. Fenton. 
London: J. F. Hope. 

Were it not for the gravely circumstantial ac- 

count which Mr. Fenton gives of this volume, we 

should certainly have regarded it as a pleasant 
and amusing fiction. The “Editor's Preface” 
puts that, however, quite out of the question, and 
it only remains for us to read these adventures of 

Mrs. Colonel Somerset with blind wonder, and to 

regard them as another verification of the old 

adage, that truth is sometimes stranger than fic- 
tion. 

Mrs. Somerset was the daughter of an old 
Indian officer, and married, when almost a child, 
a subaltern in a British regiment, whose noble 
family discarded him after his marriage. Ob- 
taining a cadetship in the East India Company’s 
service, Somerset sold out of the Royal service, 
and soon rose in India to the rank of colonel. 
Meantime he and his wife had been blessed with 
several children, all of whom however had died 
except two, and these he sent to England for the 
benefit of climatic influences. After these child- 
ren (two fair girls) had grown up, their parents 
were anxious to have them out to India again, 
and Mrs. Somerset proceeded to Cape Town to 
meet them on their way. The girls arrived quite 
safely, greatly to their mother’s satisfaction, and all 
together started on the voyage to India, Before, 
however, the ship had proceeded very far, a storm 
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arose, and the eel was wrecked. Helen Somereet 

saw her children carried off in another boat; but 

she herself was washed upon the desolate coast of 

Africa, alive, but nothing more. Here she lay | 
for some time, but was presently discovered by 
savages, who appeared to regard her as an un- 
known species. 

They gathered round Helen, chattering like so 
many Meese all speaking at once, gesticulating 
violently the “while, throwing about their long lean 
arms and legs, and tw isting their bodies into strange 
contortions. After a short time, each in turn rubbed 
her face, and expressed the same signs of surprise the | 
first had done. 
held it alongside his own dark fingers. They all 
laughed loudly, and, bringing water, rubbed Helen’s | 
arms until the skin became red. This amused them | 
still more, and, pointing to their lips, they seemed to | that father, 
compare them. | married again. 

These savages turned out to be Bushmen, or | 
rather a race intermediate between the small, 
attenuated Bosjesman and the stalwart Caffre. 
These people conveyed her inland until they 
reached a village of their tribe. Helen was in- | 
troduced to the chief, who turned out to be “an 
infirm old man.” From this place she was re- | 
moved in a very mysterious manner by a native, | bs wk hee 


species of affectionate reverence— 
* Mother doctor.’ ” 


calling her their good 


grass mats, 
sight. “They 


Somerset’s father. 


| new s—good and bad. 


deeming himself a 


to the haunts of civilised men. 
| shall not know of her existence. 
| without her. 
Very shortly after this, her friends, 


who appeared to entertain a deep veneration for | ~~6 : 
her, and who carries her off from the village for | _ Macomo’s admiration was perfectly evident, and, 
no ostensible purpose, and before it is apparent | 
that any injury is intended her. It is not a little | 


to have had intercourse with white people before, 
they are nevertheless able to converse in that | 
style of broken English which is generally con- | pistol, she drew herself up, and, 
sidered peculiar to nigger slaves and Ethiopian | 


in his own lang 


serenaders: | a 

“No cry so bad, mam; nosob and cry, you be safe. 
We good peoples in de bush. My man catch fish, 
when he can get him. We no hurt you, lubly white 
mam: we feed you, and lub you ever so much.” 

“Thank God!” sobbed Helen. 

“Oh, you God quite safe. 
Oh, my stars! pretty little talky God, not ugly dam 
Fetish, like black fellows have.” 

r ® > 

The supposed deity turned out to be Mrs. food. Helen grew paler, but her hand shook not, as, 
Somerset's watch. P These people, however, | drawing the little pistol from her breast, she held it 
treated her very kindly, even supplying her | against his, bidding him release her or she would fire. 
with food when they themselves were in want. | Macomo, totally unprepared for such a display, in- 
At one time, when they were on the very verge | 
of famine, one of those vast herds of horned | tunity of presenting the second pistol. 
animals which are peculiar to the South of Africa 
brought them timely assistance: 

The fourth night had set in, and, after a rest, they 
were just beginning their usual march, when a sound, 
resembling the advance of a troop of cavalry, arrested 
their attention. Nearer and nearer came the tramp- | 
ing. The natives threw themselves flat upon the | 


and figure. At last, 
pointed to the pile of dried 


peating his order, 
this time adding, 


before him. Again Helen refused, 
| 

My man tell me so. | 
women. 
the Caffre as he sprang to his feet, and, 
hand upon her shoulder, 


A fierce glow flashed into the dark eyes of 


For a few 


| lip and defiance glowing in her steady eye; 


tenance, 
so great that it almost approached fear. Graduallya 


: | truth dawned upon him. The white woman must be 
ground, and pulled Helen with them; the old woman | $ i wpos ? + and. ow 
s : “ » 7 | agreat queen or doctor in her own land: and, even 
uttered, in a low whisper, the word “ Deer,” and | - : : oe as : 
| amongst his own tribe and nation, a chief thought it 
pointed to the spears already quivering in her daugh- : ; > eo 
no degradation to waitupon such. Thislight having 
ters’ grasp. The sound became every moment more ‘ nigh * er pe 
Poa . ibe, ail stolen into his mind, Macomo laid aside his spear and 
distinct, until the leaders made a sudden halt at the niche aaa sees she aha: Gab seul Manan 
3 ; s ; SHie as asi ats os ( Sé . 
top of the little steep embankment under which the | 'B 
eager hunters lay. The head of a magnificent buck After a little explanation, Macomo understood 
appeared over the long grass, then another, another, | that the white woman would be friendly with 
and another. They had evidently got the wind o f him, but nothing more, and the treaty was ratified 
the natives, though they pe ere as yet wy to dis- | on Helen’s part by the gift of her watch. 
cover the real d unger, and stood snuffing the air with afterwards Macomo presses his suit in another 
dilated nostrils. One or two moments of intense ems 
anxiety passed, during which the timid animals ’ 


seemed twice on the point of turning; but the herd | Then, relapsing into silence, 6 sat with his chin 
their gradually growing | resting in the palm of his hand, his eyes fixed upon 


were pressing on, panting 
louder, as troop after troop cr »wded forward ; and at 
last, unable to stem the pressing current, the leaders 
Sprang forward, bounding one the heads of their 
deadly enemies. One was checked even in his spring, 
and, uttering a shrill cry, -s ll, pierced by the spears | red soldiers. I live in the great rich 
of Andries and his daughters. Caffreland. I have many warriors and many wives. 
The tribe of Bushmen sane d further inland, | Macomo brings choice meat to oe mee m 
and here, among other incidents of African life, steals rich prizes for his wives. They wear br 


pe ‘ , , loth and coloured beads. Behold, the white doctor 
Mrs. Somerset made her first acquaintance with | ©) apa rea” es 
| shail be the greatest ! 


At las : an expression, half of doubt, half of 


Helen. 
anxiety, arose, and he said: 


“ Listen, white doctor. 
Macomo, the warrior of whom the 


J am 


I am a great chief. 


land—the 





the Caffres: his was the moment Helen dreaded. The fiery 
Their eety clothing serving to leave their limbs | eyes that were fixed upon her seemed to penetrate her | 
fully displayed; and, as they stood groupe d to; sath er, | thoughts, and before she had determined how to 


rmed mode 1s soften and yet explain her refusal, she could see a 
gathering frown darken the Caffre’s brow. 

‘“Great Macomo,” she answered, “ I know you are 
To such I} a mighty warrior, and that your wives are very 
proud; but in my country I could not be a wife; I 


in the bright fire-light, they might have f 
for any sculptor. Many people appear to consider 
Savages a degenerate people, and shudder affectedly, 
as ec think of a deformed naked figure. 
Say, go and travel amongst the Caffres, search out a 
pure race, find a Caffre warrior in the prime of man- | would be no more loved or great. I will be your 
hood, unadulterated by the vices of the colonists, un- | doctor. I will go with your warriors to battle, 
Vitiated by the drink th ey have introduced—let him | and heal them from death, but I cannot be your 
stand up in the pride of the form given him by | wife.” 
nature—and then let the caviller say he is degener: ite, | ‘The Caffre’s eves grew blo 
ifhe dare. Let him rather shrink from comparing | his robe fiercely with one hand. 
himself with man in his native garb. met his undauntedly. 

After residing among these people for some “The white woman has the heart of a Caffre 
time, Mrs. Somerset grew to have a kind of fame | W4rrior; let it be as she willeth. 
among them for her medical skill, and tobe| The Caffre war was now atits height, and it 
familiarly known among them by ‘the title of | was not long before the party headed by Macomo 
‘the Mother doctor.” She had cured many of | came into collision with the British troops. 


vd-red, and he clutched 
But Helen’s gaze 


them who had sickened of fever, and when she! Many an English soldier and officer did Helen ! for the 


a — eS ~ a on ~ 
appeared among them, they received her with a 
“ pressing for- 
ward eagerly to express gratitude, bending, kiss- 
ing her hand to bid her welcome, and gracefully 


After a long sojourn among the natives, Helen 
is one day sitting at the door of her hut plaiting 
when travellers are hailed to be in 
are English,” cry the experienced 
savages; and sure enough it proves to be a party | 
headed by Alick Waugh, an old servant of Helen 
This old man has come into 
| the recesses of Caffraria to seek for Helen, and 
Then one of them took her hand, and | | bring her home ; but he brings very mingled 
Her daughters have been 
| saved, and have joined their father in India ; but 
widower, has 
Stunned with this unexpected 
grief, Helen resolves that she will return no more 
Her husband 
Alick returns | 


the Bush- 
| men, fell in with a tribe of genuine Caffres, and 
| Helen is taken prisoner by the celebrated chief | 
Macomo, who does her the honour to fall in love 


feeling that all must depend upon herself, Helen had 
| resolved upon seizing the very first opportunity of 
. | asserting her right of judgment, and by some strong 
singular that, although these people do not seem | prceriee Be oa the cupedaniey fe pigs nage 

With her nerves strung to the utmost, and (concealed 
by her shawl) one hand grasping the now welcome 
ruage, 
distinctly refused to obey the chief's command. For 
| a time he did not seem to hedr—at least, comprehend 
her—so earnestly was his attention drawn to her face 
‘ beginning to understand what 
she meant, he looked completely surprised, and, re- 
meat 


} returns to the 


as explanation, that in her country chiefs waited upon 


laving his 
again bade her divide his 


voluntarily started back, thus giving Helen an oppor- 


| seconds they confronted each other—Helen, with un- | 
| wavering hand, pointing the deadly little weapons 
| full upon the Caffre, determination stamped upon her | 
the chief 
| displaying, in the changing emotions of his coun- | 
the incredulous ~— he felt—a_ surprise | 


Shortly | 


whites tell their | 


| tend after thedesperate encounters of that guerilla 
warfare, and to these she always passed herself off 
fora Sister of Charity. One of the officers, a young 
Scotchman, felt his curiosity powerfully aroused 
| by this strange nurse, and tried hard tu penetrate 
| her mystery. At last he even avowed his love 
for her, and proposed escape from the Caffres. 
‘“‘T thank you, my poor boy,” said she, “Lama 
wife already. My story would do you no good; 
but you will think of me with pity should you 
ever hear it. God bless you!” 
Incidents of the Caffre war make up this por- 
| tion of the book, the moral of which mainly is 
that the savages far surpassed the English in 
| craft and cleverness. Among others, Helen 
becomes acquainted with the great Caffre Chief 
| Sandilla—a name so celebrated in the history of 
the Caffre war. One of her most active assis- 
tants in tending the sick and wounded was 
Amakai, the daughter of this redoubted chieftain; 
and when the young Scotch officer, who once fell 
in love with Helen, comes within their care once 
more, Amakai, in her turn, falls in love with him. 
Some explanations which take place during the 
second nursing result in the discovery that Ken- 
neth M‘Kenzie is the son of the lady whom 
Colonel Somerset has married, and a former friend 
of Helen’s. When Kenneth returns to India and 
relates to his mother and step-father the story of 
the good Mother doctor, Colonel Somerset feels a 
sickening presentiment that after all his former 
wife may still be among the living. 

Mrs. Colonel Somerset the second dies, and the 
Colonel finds his way to the Cape, whence he sets 
out in search of “the Mother doctor.” Fallingin 
with Alick Waugh, the difficulty of discovering 
her is considerably diminished. She is found, 
is once more united to her husband, and again 
affectionate embraces of her 
daughters and the comforts of civilised life. 

As we have already intimated, we find our- 
selves utterly unable of our own knowledge to 
determine absolutely where fiction ends and 


| where truth begins in this very remarkable work; 


but of this we are sure, that itis a very agreeable, 
and apparently a very life-like, picture of life in 
Caffraria. 


PATERSON, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
BANK. 

The Writings of William Paterson, Founder of the 
Bank of England; with Biographical Notices of 
the Author, his Contemporart s, and his Race. 
Edited by S. Bannister, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, formerly Attorney-General of 
New South Wales. 2 vols. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1858 

CoNNECTION with a great failure and a great 

success preserves the name of William Paterson 

from the oblivion which has overtaken so many 
of his contemporary projectors. Mr. Bannister, 

who worships this pushing restless Scotchman of 
pe age of projects, and who published a few 
months ago a “ Life and Trials” of his hero, puts 
forward conspicuously on his title-page the suc- 
cess, and judiciously sinks the failure. When 
we hear of the claims of the so-called “ Founder 
of the Bank of England,” we cannot help re- 
calling that the bearer of this grand title was also 
the chief blower of the Darien bubble. Even could 
it be proved that the Bank of England owed its 
success to the planning and management of Pa- 
terson, his title to national gratitude would be 
incumbered by a considerable set-off in his un- 
doubted authorship of the Darien folly, which 
drew down the tears and execrations of his native 

Seotland. The truth is, however, that the mere 

idea of the Bank of England was neither original 

nor ingenious. And, far from his having assisted 
to establish its credit and successful working, 

Paterson’s connection with it ceased very soon 

after its foundation. The “Old Lady of Thread- 

needle-street” was born in 1694. Paterson was 
undoubtedly one of the first directors; but he sold 
out the stock from which he derived his qualifi- 
cation before the end of the year, and forthwith 
betook himself to the chimerical scheme of an 

Orphan Bank, which he abandoned to push the 

discreditable, disastrous Darien project. 

This is a free country, and every man is enti- 
tled to ride his hobby. Mr. Bannister’s is the 
greatness of William Paterson, and his illusion, 
as we believe it to be, is a harmless one. There 
is even something touching in the enthusiasm 


and diligence with which the worshipper has 
groped in all sorts of dusty mouldering reposito- 
ries, far and near, for the few biographical facts 
which formed the nucleus of his last volume, and 
old dull pamphlets which constitute the 
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THE INDIAN RELIGIONS 
The Indian Religions; or, Results of the mysterious 
Buddhism. By an Indian Missionary. Lon- 
don: Newby. 
WHATEVER may have been the atrocities per- 
petrated during the late Indian rebellion (and | 
that they have been grossly exaggerated is now 


bulk of the present ones. A very considerable | 
element of pathos blends with the inspection of 
the volumes before us, when we remember that 
after all remely doubt ful whether these 
‘swritings” of William Paterson really are 
from his pen,.and whether much of the 
labour and expense of resuscitation have not been 
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| all philosophers, and of all the hypernaturally labo- 


rious systems of which philosophy, or the getting 
behind nature, is eapable. And this is that which the 
vain talkers of that which they do net understand 
stigmatise as atheism. Rather, it is making God all 
by totally annihilating matter, and deriding it as a 
fiction and an impossibility. 

Such was the religion in which, according to 
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is a compromise; that eve rything 

outwardly or thought inwardly 

* thought at all must be concrete, 

> laws of ion, which are 
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; the whole visible world, and abandoned 
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the fund lected was to be one of 400,000. nes 3 , bliss Nissen , 
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ian and African Company t um they | tent and modern reviewers of Buddhism. The truth 
have advanced, lost, and expended in pe prosecuting | is, that it is not atheism at all, but the proper follow- 
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ved, 


relies, sel of the senses. It is the “ form,” 
or “number,” or of Pythagoras. It is the 
emptied heaven of the Platonists. It is the exhausted 
dream-world of the mystics; the quietism of the | 
| Quakers ; the one ultimate “ mind-emptying-out” of | 


remain in their nativ 
er’s undeniable 


more 


e oblivion. We wish Mr. 
> + 4 ? 4 

Bar nis industry and good inten- 

tions a promising and remunerative arena 
. . . 

of employment and display. 


show,” 


| accordance with the national will ; 
| evading his promise, and because he could only 
| draw 


mockery. Treaties shamelessly broken; property 
confiseated in open defiance of every principle of 
justice; laws and customs that had grown out of 
the character and wants of the people, and were 
therefore best adapted to them, insulted and set 
aside; av ast revenue ci d by extortion and 
torture, and so wastefully expended on objects 
in which the people had no reat interest, that all 
good government was neglected—these are the 
characteristics of our rule in the native mind. 
They have felt the burden, and*have , ndeavoured 
to throw it off, as they aid in the old days of the 
Mahomedan and Mahratta rulers. If any one of 
those rulers oppressed them, he beeame unpo- 
pular; a party against him arose, and a more 
popular candidate for the throne—generally a 
brother er other relative of the sovereign— 
beeame the chief of that party. If this hint was 
neglected, a revolution brought a change. It is 
the old story, of which the history of Europe— 
England as much as any other country—has 
many examples. The instinctive desire for the 
general happiness which exists in all communities 
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is the great check upon tyranny. Even Charles 
the First had at least to promise to govern in 


he fell in 


the elements of his strength out of the 
Who cannot see that but for 


people he betrayed. 
and 


one thing these twelve months of fire 
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slaughter would have seen us swept out of India, | 


burdensome and oppressive, established in our 
place? That one thing is simply the power of 
the rulers of India to call for aid from without— 
the power which keeps Austrian governors in 
in Poland, and 


Mexico and Brazil, Russians 


fear of change. If English rule in India had 
been just, we need not have relied upon the hatred 
of the Sikh and the Punjabee for the native of 
the north-western provinces, or the old feud of 
the Nepaulese against their neighbours the people 
of Oude ; nor need we have drawn from England | 
every soldier that she has. 

Mr. Norton starts an important topic for such 
statesmen as look beyond the probable tenure of 
their own power and patronage. Who is to pay 
for the rebellion? The late Government’s liabili- 
ties amounted to one hundred millions sterling. 
Even in time of peace they ‘have not been able to 
wring from the people sufficient to pay the bare | 
cost of government. The | plan has been to raise 
aloan each year in aid of the revenue, and to 
borrow again to pay the interest of such loans 
How then shall we meet these new 
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burdens? 
























cheerfully of the future of India; but men who 





are the best informed, and have the least interest 
in shutting their eyes to th re filled with 


apprehension. 
Mr. Norton’s views 


will meet v 





but we firmly beli the truth and hone 

his work. We are inced that it cont 

the materials necessary to form a correct 

ment on the causes of the rebellion and the pro 
pects of our rule; and we therefore earnestly 


commend it to ail unprejudiced readers who 


would inquire into the subject. 


SENTIMENT versus CAPITAL. 

Dives and Lazaru S$; Or, the Adventu 

Medical Man tn a Li 
Judd and Glass 

A.rnoucn the 


resofa Obscure 


. 
ourhood. Loudon: 


title-page of this little volume 








reminds us of Mr. Warren's of a late 
Physician,” the book is not a co ion of stories, 
but a series of detached scenes, some of which 


may have been met with in the ordinary expe- 
rience of a parochial surgeon’s life, while others 
are evidently drawn from imagination, after a 





model very common in the 23 of standard 
fiction writers. 

Our author, whoever 
and well as long as he keeps to mere description; 
but when, in contemplating the 
dition of the hopeless poor, 


been his 


he may be, writes sensibly 
lamentable con- 


amongst whom it has 








choice his nece he 
indulges in strictures upon the w rs, 
who are the employers of labour. to 
some extent the r vers of eats 


the object he may have in view—the cultivation 
of active charitable sympathy. It is almost 


man 
surgeon, 


incredible that an educated and reflecting 
—a man who may or may not be a 
but who is evidently a practise 
can be so blinded by prejudice 


y 
the operations of “a wealthy firm—w 

pital may be counted by millions”—as t 
to create a large amount of pauperism in 





immediate neighbourhood. What but 
puts bread into the mouth of labour ? 
ritable organisations cannot do it; ind 
Masters, barren land, and perfect poor-laws 
do it. Why does the author speak of the industrial 
enterprise of manufacturers as “av: and 
bemoan, in the same breath, the con- 
dition of the metropolitan poor ?—a condition, as 
it seems to us, which can only improved by 
greater “avarice” and greater capital to make 
this abused quality more active. 

Nearly every writer who touches upon great 
Social questions prefers to take them from the 
Sentimental side, because it is more humane and 
More popular. Any man who endeavours to fix 
the most abject portion of the poor with being, to 
some extent, the cause of their own miserable 


irice, 


ible 


misera 


I e 
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head, which is expected to silence him “without 





and Governments more popular, and therefore less | 


Italy and Hungary—which kept Spaniards in | 


Pius the Ninth in the Papal Chair—the power of | 
which despotic kings dream when perplexed with | 


Oude, the very heart of the rebellion, is still 
unconquered, and nowhere is di tion quite 
trampled out. The rebellion may last for years, 
and, if the resources of England are to furnish 
men and material, may cost another hundred 
millions. How is this, or the interest of this, to | 
be paid from the damaged revenues of India? 
Our newspapers are filled with rejoicing, aud 
our statesmen in their holiday speeches talk 


vith opposition, t 


condition, has the name of Malthus flung at his 


further comment. 
particular trade, it natural to find wages 
fall—as a ship rolls over when all the passengers 


is 


gather on one side, and it is not honest or pru- | 
dent to blame the employer for availing himself | 


| . . 
A sentimental standard of wages 


upon him a fine of some thousands of pounds 
sterling every week—a process that must soon 
end in extinguishing for ever his Ms 
employing labour. A little more se 
good deal more prudence, less clin 
and repugnance to emigration 
working and starving classes 
| than the most perfect poor law that ev 
of the God-gifted brains of the governing cl: 
If teachers would come forward at every available 
opportunity, and teach the people this, we should 
have ve ry few of those wretched models wl 
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much more 
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Ass. 
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of the overcrowded state of the human market. | 


When workmen rush at any enter into any prolonged d 


would inflict | 6¢ 
| got into the habit of « ymposing essays about 


of | 
f-denial, a | 


, are what the lower | 


for pictures to the fiction-writer and the social 
essayist, as dying labourers, young thieves, 
younger prostitutes, fever-cripples, and squalid 
| workhouse Ac 
, 7 
FTow we are a rned : or, the Crown, the Senate 
and the Be y ALBANY FoNBLANQUE, jan. (Lor 
don: George A ul ge.)—There is no need to as 
the question now: Whois Mr. Fo t 

me that has ¥ won for 


a name itself cre 
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liscussion as to -_— merits. 
Isaac Disraeli w: As a lettered man, who was fond of 
books, and had plenty of money y and plenty of leisure 





| to gratify his hobby. He travelled much, and, as 
| his son says of him, *‘ he lived with learned men, and 

| moved in vast libraries, and returned with some little 
knowledge of life, and with a considerab! iantity 
> books.” Graced with such tastes, Isaac Disraeli 
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iscovered to be not only not dangerous to best 
- . . } 
nd pur t. but to be one of those duti whict l they 
are specially bounden to perform; yet there are 
many whose delicate and sensitive natures will 
always preclude them from immediate contact with 
: . ugh 
that foul and loathsome cancer W s eating 
: } seal ; tctw inet as there are patures 
into the vitals of ciety, Just as tuere are nature 
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which could not possibly be brought to perform 
the dut which are of every-day occurrence with 
persons of the medical profession. It is such an 
association as this for the Protection of Women which 
enables such people to do their duty vicariously ; 
whilst at the same time it gives a wider scope to those 
who are inclined to mix personally in the good work 
than they r couk 1 possibly discover for themselves. 

The list of vice-presidents is of itself sufficient to give 
confidence in the nature of the undertaking; for it 
includes the three Lord Archbishops and fourteen 
Right Reverend Bish rps, besides a long list of noble- 
men and Jaymen, distinguished as much for their 
piety as their charitable disposition. Among the 
results which the association congratulates its mem- 
bers upon having accomplished is, that they have 
JSorced the enormous social evils arising from the present 
state of the laws affecting women upon the attention of 
the public ; and not only is it true bevond all doubt, but 
it affords a curious proof of the stolidity of the public 
mind upon subjects of such vital importance, that it re- 
quired all this social pressure to compel them to give 
ear to them. 
“ th . pr 


f 


ss is no longer ashamed to discuss the subject 
of pro pac yn,” and refers to that amendment as 
“an incalculable blessing.” The failure 
Deedes’s ‘Bill is also referred to as affording matter 
for disappointment; but it is hopefully asserted that 
the time must speedily come when some such provi- 
sion will form part of the law of the land, in spite of 
all le gal quibbles. Another proposed bill is also 
refe 1 to, whi lle the expense of prose- 
ote g a house of ill fame upon the county and not 
upon the parish. The accounts of the Association 
show an income and expenditure of over 1000/., one 
important item in the latter being for ‘‘ prosecuting 
and parliamentary expenses ;” and we have no doubt 
that increased funds will bring about increased use- 
fulness. 

The Student's 
History, 
BEALE. : Bell and Daldy. 
ties of this excellent little ) 
explained by Mr. Beale in his introductory remarks, 
that we cannot do better than quote them: “ Instead 
of introducing genealogical into 








th is to sadk 





Text- Book 
from B. C. 


(London 


of English 


and General 


)—The peculiari- 
text-book are so clearly 


notices 


The Association is especially pleased that | 


| edited by R. 


| escaped the disgrace of writing a 
of Mr. | 


100 to the present Time. By D. | 
} hames, 


the text, I | 


have appended tables which the student should learn | 


to — Vv out from memory. I bave altogether omitted 
to give the character of the sovereign, since this can 
pat be deduced from his actions; and it is seldom 
that two persons altogether agree upon the character 
of a third. I have placed the civil and military trans- 
actions, as far as I could, in chronological order, be- 
cau I am sure any ar bitre ry arrangement tends to 


promote confusion of ideas, and to conceal the conse- 


quential relations of events After the sovereign’s 
death there follow incidental remarks, the names of 
distinguished men, &c. I have particularly noticed 


the constitutional changes which have from time to 


time taken place, and the great charters or statutes 
by which our liberties are declared: it is a subject to 
which peculiar prominence has been given in 
the recent examinations, and is one most interest- 


ing and important to the historical student. 


Lastly, 





feeling the necessity for some acquaintance with 
the history of other ¢ vce (without which “- 
that of our own is unintelligible), 1 have introduc 


a brief sketch of general history, the plan of whic hf is 








sufficiently evident; the dates affixed to the names 
of the sove reigns indicate the vear of their accession; 
those affixed to the namen oh vrecigs the year of 
their death. In my supplementa notice of the 
state of the world, I have not atte mpted a compl te 

view, but have sought to place prominently before 


and indi- 


_ ? 
myself almost 


the ] é facts, 
each perivd, confi 


the student 
viduals, of 


tend ncies, 


ling 




















entirely to Continental history, in order to avoid 
repetition. English history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is so inseparably connected with foreign, that I 
have not thought it necessary to write a separate 


review.” 
we can 


After a careful exan 
fairly say that the 


ination of this manual, 


promises here mad 

















honourably fulfilled, and that it may be safely re- 
commended to those who are in want of a class book 
which is freed from all that extraneous matter which 
in many of these books is apt so grievously to em- 
barrass the student of history. 

Phil sophical Prin it les of the English I quage. 
By GeorGe JENKINS. (Published and sold by the 
Author.)—These few pages are hed as a tenta- 
tive experiment,—are, in fact, only a specimen of a 
larger work which is to come after, should Mr. Jen- 
kins succeed in obtaining a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers. To be candid, we must confess that, judging 


dis- 


from this specimen, we are far from favourably 
Of what 


posed towards the rest of Mr. J 
is old in his matter much may be good; 
] 


enkins’s work. 


new. We do 
instance, see the necessity of calling com- 
nouns, in which the former indicates some 
itv in the second, by such a name 

»bbler wax,” “bottle glass,” and “bottle nose,” are 
giver n imens of adnouns. In the next item, 
‘Per we presume that no one will be inclined to 
dispute ‘the proposition that ‘‘to use speech there 
must be one person to speak; he may be alone, he 
speaks for himself, or as jointly with others.” With 
respect to the word “to,” respecting which so much 
controversy has taken place in these columns, Mr. 


can be said of but very little that is 
not, 


for 


> as adnouns— 








as spe 


le are | 


‘CHATELAIN. (B. 
but the same ; 





Jenkins ee, curiously enough, that when “ for” is 
used, the infinitive or a participle is not unfrequently 
understood; thus, ‘* Christ died for us” is nothing 
but “Christ died for (to save) us;” and ‘* He loved 
her for her money” is ‘* He loved her for (knowing) 
her money was ample’ ’—but why not “ because her 
money was ample?” We willingly give Mr. Jenkins 
credit for having studied the subject; but we cannot 
hold out very strong hopes that his work will add 
much to the stock of hum: in knowledge. 
Godfrey of Bulloigne ; or Jerusalem Delivered. 
ToRQUA ATO TASSO; 


A. WILLMo?T. 


By | 
(London: 
second son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was an accom- 


plished country gentleman of much learning, who 
flourished about the end of the sixtenth century. 


His excellent translation of Tasso’s poem appeared | 


in 1600, and, although it has been very little known, it 
is undoubtedly superior to Hoole’s. The Incumbent 
of Bearwood, referring in his preface to Johnson's 


somewhat hasty observation upon the perform- 
ance, says, rightly enough, that “if Johnson had 


he might have 

dedication for 
Hoole.” Fairfax’s version is given at full length in 
this elegant and weil-printed volume, which is ex- 
tremely well illustrated by the pencil of Corbould, 
and to which an excellent memoir of Fairfax is pre- 
fixed by the editor. 

A new Classical Lexicon of Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography, By THomas SwinBurRNeE Carr, M.A. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Carr is 


read the book which he slighted, 


already favourably known as the compiler of an ex- | 
the “Classical Pronunciation of | 


cellent work on 
Proper Names.” This is the nucleus which he has 
now expanded into the present ‘Classical Lexicon of 
Biography,” &c. The main characteristics of the 
volume are the proper pronunciation of proper names, 
supported by authorities; classical citations and 
authorities; and an enlarged vocabulary of proper 
With reference to this last feature, it is 

ried that the 
dred names more than the most complete, and two 
thousand five hundred names more than the* most re- 
cent of its predecessors. Prefixed to the Lexicon is 
an instructive treatise on the classical pronunciation 
and terminational synopsis of proper names; the 
rules for translating Greek proper names into Latin ; 
and the formation of Greek names. 

The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Buckmaster, F.C.S. (London: Longmans. 
lit 


as- 


By J.C. 


senior classes in trade schools; and as the author is 
not only a very well known chemist, but has been 
employed for the past seven years as a teacher of phy- 
sies, little need be 


for its purpose. Mr. Buckmaster explains that it has 


been his principal aim to render his book as practical | 


as possible, and it requires but a very slight exa- 
mination of its contents to be assured that he has 
succeeded. 

A Dictionary of Photography. By THomas Sutton, 
B.A. (London: Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a 
most important and valuable addition to the fast-in- 
creasing library of the photographer. It is, in fact, 
a comprehensive treatise upon the art in allits branches, 
artistic as well as selentific, theoretical as well as 
practical; the only departure from the regular form 
of a treatise being that the various articles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, for greater convenience of re- 
ference. It is, indeed, not too much to say that 
within the handy limits of a neat volume some four 
hundred pages long the practical photographer will 
find a satisfactory exp'anation of everything belong- 
ing to, or arising out of, his art. Where the general 
execution of a work is so excellent it is difficult to 
select anything for specific prai Among the best 
articles in the dictionary, however, certainly 
those which explain the optical laws upon which the 
operations of the camera and the stereoscope depend. 
We are not sq satisfied with Mr. Sutton’s wholesale 
rstereoscope. ( ‘onsi- 
rovements that are being made 
of the instrument, it seems impos- 
particular form of the reflecting 


} t.?? 














are 


denunciation of the non-reflecting 
dering the constant im] 
sti yn 





in the constru 
sible to sav tl 





oscope 





stere I tel ly perfec Ths it is a very 
admirable instrument, and in many respects superior 
to the common stereoscope, we do not seek for one 


moment to d 
tionary are e 


ny. The chemical articles in the Dic- 
eedingly well executed. Indeed, we 
do not thi that the working photographer could 
make a more valuable addition to his stock-in-trade 
than by procuring this useful volume. 

Be nay de la Po . inglaise. Par Chevalier de 
Pickering. 1859.)—This is a 
prospectus in which a it indefat igable lutte rateur, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain, presents the scheme of a se- 
lection of translated beauties of English poetry, which 
he proposes to issue in the year 1860. The Chevalier’s 
past performances, of which our readers will recollect 
his translation of ‘The Canterbury Tales,” Gay’s 
Fables, and ‘‘The Monks of Kilecrea,” afford ample 
proof that, so far as an adequate translation of the 
sense is concerned, he is equal to the task which he 
undertakes; as he himself appears to be conscious, 
however, it is but the sense that 
render. There are few paths altogether free from 
i thorns, and even the Chevalier appears to have expe- 











aS Povbe by Epwarp Fairrax; | 
George Rout- | 
| ledge and Co.)—Edward Fairfax, supposed to be the | 


Lexicon contains at least fifteen hun- | 


\—T his | 
ttle manual has been compiled for the use of the | 


said but that it is admirably fitted | 


translation can | 





| rienced some difficulties in organising his scheme: 
| one of these appears to have been the not unnatural 
objections which certain authors and publishers have 
to the infringement of their copyrights. ‘The 
translator,” says be, *‘ had reckoned without his host, 
| or rather without the publishers, several of whom put 
| their veto upon his reproducing even a specimen of the 
| works of those authors whose copyright was their pro- 
perty. Nay more, several authors (mirabile dictu !) 
threatened the translator with an injunction, a word of 
capacious signification, if he ventured to publish, not 
only the originals of the translations, but even thetraus- 
lations themselves!!! There was no need of fulmiuat- 
ing prospective injunctions to induce the translator to 
leave such whimsical poets in oblivion, except so far 
as keeping their letters as curious samples of the ex- 
travagant pitch to which human; vanity may be car- 
ried by the illustrious obscure!” Gently, good Che~ 
valier. As we have no doubt that, in your estima- 
tion, to be translated by you is one of the brightest 
| crowns that can deck the brow of a poet, how can 
these gentlemen be accused of yanity in declining 
such an honour? Besides, if they really were so very 
“obscure,” why were you so anxious to translate 
| them? ‘This, however, is but a little ebullition of a 
Frenchman’s temper, and need not prevent us from 
| wishing all due success to the Chevalier and his hareem 
| of “ Beautés.” The prospectus is accompanied by a 
| very fair translation of Christopher Smart’s “ Song 
| to David.” 
| Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker's Hill. Ad- 
| dressed to the Christian Public. By CuArues Hup- 
| 


son. (Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe.)— 
Since Hume wrote his celebrated essay upon miracles, 
more than one logician has, with more or less success, 
| turned the reductio ad absurdum against the arch- 
| sceptic. We need hardly inform our readers that the 
most successful of these yew. de logique was Whately’s 
essay to prove the non-existence of Napoleon, an 
argument which was so apparently perfect, and so 
seriously conducted, that it is reported to have de- 
ceived some simple readers. This American effort in 
the same direction is very inferior in style, and pos 
| sesses the additional disadvantage of being a copy. 
| The improbabilities of Bunker's ‘Hill are all stated 

just as Whately stated the improbvabilities of Napo- 
| leon, and Hume’s formula is then exposed in the usual 
fashion. The only difference between the two cases is 
this,—that, whereas there is not the slightest doubt 
about the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte, as regards 
the event of Bunker's Hill, as the Americans represent 
it, there do } meppen to be the gravest doubts. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE prediction that a comet would appear in 
1856, or thereabouts, threw the French pea- 
santry into a state of the greatest alarm. Many 
are said to have sold their possessions, appre- 
hending the end of the world; but what good the 
proceeds of their little farms would have done 
them in such case perhaps they never considered. 
The fiery messenger did not make his appear- 
ance at the appointed time, and the almanac 
makers and astronomers of the Observatory 
fell into disrepute. Now that a fiery messenger 
has really appeared, he is received without alarm 
and with gaping wonder. Ancient vine-growers, 
here and there, have chanced to recollect that the 
comet of 1811 was followed by an excellent 
vintage; and the comet of 1858 has brought about, 
they say, a similar result. Scepticism and 
superstition have been replaced by belief, and no 
doubt a comet would now be welcomed every 
year. But the comet favourable to the grape, 
may it not have some evil influence upon parti- 
cular organisations? We hear of those who have 
been born under leaden planets, and golden 
planets, and watery planets. May not some 
luckless individuals have been born under a 
bearded long-tailed comet, disposing them to be 
vituperative, bellicose, fiery? Some French 
writers, journalists especially, seem to labour 
under the evil influence of the comet. The pre- 
sent one was trine or sextile to the office of 
Figaro when M. Péne fought his duel. From the 
effects of the wounds he then received we find he 
has recovered. The comet must have been in 
conjunction with the Figaro office, when Villemot, 
the editor-in-chief, wrote his abusive articleabout 
F. Villeneuve, which induced M. Dollingen of 
the Gazette de Paris to take up the cudgels. 
These journalistic rows are disgraceful to all 
parties concerned, and show the low ebb to which 
some portions of the French press has descended, 
when there can be no wit without impertinence, 
no satire without nastiness. The miasma of the 
Thames cannot be more disagreeable and inju- 
rious physically than the miasmaof certain French 
wits is morally. ‘The story of the Gazette d 
Paris and of Figaro cannot be told at length, nor 
is it necessary. The moralcan be gathered in a few 
sentences, On the 15th of the present month 
Villemot, of Figaro, wrote of the late F. Ville- 








neuve, among other things: “He had large feet, | 


large hands, a large belly, and a large langh. He 
passed through life with the carelessness of men 


who are not under the yoke of official society. | 


He lived at the Isle-St.-Denis, at Asnitres, and 
under the tree of Roberison. He leaves pro- 
bably many widows, but to none has he left his 
name.” For this a journalist in England would 
be caned, or at least black-balled from his club, 
unless he was a member of the filthy press of 
five-and-twenty years ago. “He had cultivated 
greatly the piéc 
the theatre, has a definition more plastic. Except 
the pice a femmes, he saw neither salvation nor 
literature.” This is said of a man dead and 
buried, and is open to reprobation. Dollingen 
commented on the article from which these two 
extracts are taken, in a manner displeasing to its 
author. 
Figaro, and refused by him of the Gazette. There 
was much diplomacy in the matter. The mem- 
bers of the late Congress could not have debated 
terms, concessions, and punctilios better than the 
seconds of the principal parties. There was to be 
a fight with sabres, a weapon whose use veither 
of the partics understood. When the pinch came, 
Villetmot refused the sabre, “alleging that the 
sabre is a ridiculous and inoffensive arm.” The 
matter has happily ended in smoke for the 
present—but certainly not the smoke of incense. 
Your contemporary Punch ‘has often a joke 
drawn from the announcement of a Belgravia 
marriage, What must he say, or your readers 
Say, to the form of the banns of marriage of the 
hero of the Malakoff, the French Ambassador at 
the court of Queen Victoria, posted at the Mairie 
of the first arrondissement of Paris on Sunday 
last? The interesting affiche, destined to become 
an historical document, is in the following terms: 
“His Excellency Aimable-Jean-Jacques Pélissier, 
Duke of Malakoff, Marshal of France, Member of 
the Privy Council, Vice-President of the Senate, 
Ambassador of H. M. the Emperor of the French 





An apology was demanded by him of | 


| following effect, which should be h 


s a femmes, which, in the slang of | 


to H. M. the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, | 


Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, decorated 
with the military medal, &c. &e., living at Paris, 
in his hotel, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, son of 
the deceased Pierre Pélissier and of Catherine 
Chartier his wife; and Mademoiselle Maria-Isa- 
bel-Francisca-de-Paula de la Paniega, living at 
Paris, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, No. 87, 
daughter of Don José-Valesa y Viana and the 
Dona Maria de los Dolores-Alcala-Galiano y 
Pereya, Marchioness of Paniega, his wife, residing 
at Madrid.” This should be explicit enough. 
Either the rains or the warm weather of last 
month appear to have greatly affected the receipts 
of the theatres. Those of the imperial theatres 
were 218,476 fr.; those of the secondary, 
449,725 fr.; those of the cafés, spectacles, con- 
certs, and balls, 91,958 fr.; and those of divers 
shows and performances, 5174 fr. ; inall, 765,335 fr., 
or 30,6217. The Prussians do not appear to have 
the inherent good breeding of the Parisians, if one 
may judge by an order recently issued by the 
president of a tribunal in Pomerania:—‘* Whereas 
it has come to the notice of the tribunal that the 
employés of the said tribunal have not saluted the 
judges with proper respect, it is ordered, to 
maintain good order in this respect, that every 
employé, when he meets one of the judges in the 
street, shall take the right and make a salutation 
with his hat to the depth of the region of the 
knees.” We expect next to read that 
refractory bailiff or usher has brought about an 
order to salute with his hat to the sole of the 
foot.——Lamartine has quitted Paris for Bur- 
gundy. We know not whether he will visit the 
sapient members of the municipal council of 
Haupt, who have issued a proclamation which 
would have done honour to the wise men of Tol- 
lenheim or Gotham. ‘These ordered a well to be 
dug, and to measure its depth a wooden pole was 
laid across the mouth. ‘To the pole held on by 
his brawny hands a burgomaster, who would 
have given his five feet four inches towards the 
solution of the problem. Over his head slipped 
another burgomaster, who held on by his feet. A 
third and a fourth descended, making a living 
rope, each hanging to the feet of the one above 





some 


him. But the first, beginning to relax his 
grasp of the pole, called out to those beneath 
him : “ Hang on while I spitin my hands.” The 


consequence of this expectory movement was, 
that the whole fell to the bottom of the pit. 
Having been relieved with whole bones, by the 
care of their neighbours, they went to the town- 
hall, and held solemn conference about what was 
to be done with the earth dug out of the pit, 
when it was unanimously resolved that another 


pit should be dug to receive it. Now the wise 
men of Haupt, in Burgundy, desire to have a 
new prison, and they have issued a decree to the 


iunded down to 
osterity :—‘* Whereas the want of a new prison 

1 ( whereas the municipal council, 
seeing the sad _ state the communal funds, 
ought to proceed with this construction with the 
most vigilant economy: The municipal council 
has resolved that the new prison shall be built on 
the site of the old; by this means ground will 
not have to be paid for. Farther, the materials 


1 
| 
is seriously felt ; 


oi 


of the old prison shall serve as far as possible for 
the construction of the new ; we shall thus save 
a good half of theexpense. Lastly, the old prison 
shall not be demolished before the completion of 


the new ; because, iu the interests of society, we 


should not deprive ourselves of a gaol were it for 








” 


a single day. 


M. Thalés Bernard, a poet who is beginning to 
earn a just popularity, has published new 
volume, entitled Poésies Mystiques. The reader 


may judge by a single short extract of his merits. 
We have selected the piece headed La Cruche 
(The Water-pitcher): 


Regardez-la porter sa crux 






La fille aux beaux pieds nu er; 
Elle n’a, pauvre enfant, qu'un e 

D'un couleur lugnubre et bie ou r: 
Mais ses yeux sont charmant, mais ses bras sont d'ivoire, 





Mais son sein arrondi contient plus d’un soupi 

Et quand au clair courant ses brebis viennent a boire, 
Le patre la provoque et cherclie a la saisir! 

Ah! sur ton cou si blane ferme bien ton corsage ; 
Malgré ta pauvreté, garde bien ta vertu; 

Car Dieu chérit toujours celle qui reste sage, 
Et qui sait triompher du désir combattu. 

Bientét, pour reparer l’erreur de la fortune, 
Un jeun époux viendra, riche, beau, plein d'amour, 


| 
' 
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Qui chassera bien loin Ja mistre importune, 
Et te fera sourire et briller a ton tour ; 
La voile virginale entoura ta téte, 
Retombant en lot 3 sur ton sein agité, 
Et tous applaudiront. car le monde est en féte 
Quand la fortune enfin sourit a la beaute. 

Poetry, it is loudly asserted, is not yet dead in 
France; and, certes, it will not expire while 
Thalés Bernard lives. 

-It is stated that another poet, M. Leguillon, 
will shortly reproduce the A/manach des Muses. 
This poetical miscellany was first founded in 
1765, and enjoyed a long existence. In the first 
twenty volumes swarm the finest pieces that 
escaped the vein of Voltaire. Sexagénaire et sep- 
tuagenaire, there was a fire, a wit, and a delicacy 
in his verses which surpasses everything in the 
productions of the young poets of his day. He 





rs pl 
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was more than fourscore when he wrote the 
quatrain— 
Si vous voulez que j'aime encore, 
Rendez moi |'age des amours; 
| Au crépuscule de 
Rejoignez, s'il se peut. 
The Almanach des Muses, in which figure the 


names of some of the most distinguished /etérateurs 

of former days, expired in 1833. Upon this occa- 

sion M. Leguillon lost a considerable sum of 
, money as its proprietor ; but he is not afraid to 
| try his fortune with it once more. 


In the Revue Contemporaine there is an 
interesting and amusing notice by M. A. 
Bougeault of two Russian works, bitter 
satires on administrative manners and 
morals in the empire of the Czar. The 


one book isa novel, entitled Goubernskie Otcherk, 
i. e., Sketches of the Province, by Stchedrine, the 
pseudonyme of M. Saltikoff. Printed at first in 
chapters in the Russian Messenger, reunited at length 
by a publisher, it forms at present three volumes, 
of which the two first are the most interesting. 
The author, who has sojourned sufficiently long 
in the provinces, has been able to observe curious 


types, to seize original scenes, which he has re- 
produced with striking exactness. This is one 
of the class of books which Russia, otherwise 
jealous of the press, not only tolerates, but patro- 
: The satirist and dramatist, in satirising ad- 
ing bare the cupidity, 


nises. 
ministrative manners, in 
the rapacity, the plundering tendencies, the im- 
pudent frauds of the servants of the public, 
render great assistance to a government which 
desires to reform its financial system and to 
increase its revenues by having honest servants. 
Much has been accomplished in the metropolis in 
this respect; but far more ren ains to be accom- 
plished in the distant provinces, where expensive 
habits among servants from 
highest to lowest, gambling, and the small salaries 


fay 


the Government 


paid, all contribute to make them dishonest, exact- 











ing. and tyrants among the poor. The first 
sketch, a genuine piece of humour, is headed 
Récit du temps passé — places in scene al 
in old employé, who relates himself, with nai 
i 7 . 
effrontery, the good turns that people played in 
former days in the administration, and the able 
manner in which they knew to plunder the 
public and deceive their superiors. The other 
work is a comedy in three acts, and in prose, by 
Lvoff. called Svet ne bez dobrykh lioudet, i. e. There 
are honest people in the world. Th ect of the 
: } . cis ie 
comedy is the same as that of the novel—to 
satirise administrative delinquency Several of 


the scenes, as translated by M. Bougeault, are 
exceedingly racy, though the comedy may be 
sa work of art. One of the principal 
prodigal named Licitsky, 


defective as 








| ro a young 
emy in a ministry where he serves for the love 
of God. His father has left him a fine property, 

fraud. Five hundred peasants bring 





finds 


of spe nding 30,000; he borrows on all 





but he 


1e of 15,000 roubles, 





sides to satisfy his dissipated tastes ; he is at the 
mercy of creditors, usurers, and what is worse, of 
temptati ms; in his distress we may be sure that 
his honesty will not stand a long He 
counts on promotion to repair the breaches mad , 
on his fortune; he hopes to become governor ot 
a province. Meanwhile how he lives, 
according to the statement of his valet, Phi- 
lippe. 


He awakes at one in the 





ig siege. 


we see 


afternoon; he cleans his 
nails, smartens his whiske orders his grey boots, 
then sets out to make his visits. It is necessary, he 
says, to keep in with relations; without relations we 
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can do nothing. From these he goes to promenade | 
on the perspective of the Nevski; he enters Domi- 
nique’s (a celebrated restaurant of St. Petersburg), 
opposite the church of Kasan. Don’t fear that he will 
go to see if they have whitewashed the walls of his 
department. ‘ What use going to the department ?” 
says he, ‘I shall see my director in the evening; we 
shall make together a party of preference.” At six 
he goes to dine with his aunt, the general’s wife. He 
enters the house; makes a fresh toilette; and goes 
sometimes to the theatre, sometimes to a card party; 
where he loses sometimes two hundred roubles; happy | 
if he has somewhere to go to supper; if not, he enters | 
Dusseaux (another fashionable restaurant); from 

there to———. In short, this is how he spends the | 
four and twenty hours of the day. It is not that 

he is without occupation: they sometimes give 








him something to do, for how can they let him 
sport about in this fashion? Everybody knows 


that at the department, as at 
ness cannot be set on one side. To-day they give | 
out work, and to-morrow a messenger comes to de- | 
mand whether itis ready. § sir, how my master 
gets himself out of the aff He sends from his | 
house to the department for four or five of the poorest 
clerks; installs them in the drawing-room; has 
something carried to them to eat; they establish there 
a species of chancellerie, go ahead! You, he | 


1 you, sir, copy, in order 


the tribunal, busi- 








and 


says, writethis; youthat; ar 


that all may be finished at the same time. They set 
to work; the comrades toil, the pens scratch. When 


he has thus organised all this, he g 
ber, and passes the night playin 


es into his cham- 
; at preference. 

This portrait is not very flattering, but we are 
assured it is 


to the life; 





and there are many 
young Russians of good family, who are in service 
for mere form, who shirk ir duties in the 





i 
2 same joyous 





manner of 
life. 


THh PAPrTTITLC MITCODT TARY 
THE FOREIGN MISCELLAN 


\ 
as 


GANS. 

Many of the most distinguished men of modern 

days have been of Hebrew origin. Through the 

Stock Exc the Jews may be said almost to 

rule the world. The great living financiers of 
France are nearly ail Jews. 

the influence of the Jews 

traced as that of the Jesuits. The immense and 

indomitable individuality of the Hebrew race 

encounters us in shapes and at points the most 

unexpected, and e whet tends to break 

away from the old accustomed paths. The Jews 

were from the beginning turbulent and revolu- 

tionary. They are so still. We do not mean in 

the low sense of an aimless demagoguism, but | 
in the higher sens¢ 1 





} 
lange 


In a thousand ways | 
may be as clearly 








of that incessant transfigure- 
ment in which a character perfervid, impetuous, 
and persistent delights. 


T , 
Jews, 


Those of the modern 
however, who have displayed most of a 
revolutionary disposition have departed furthest 
from the faith of thei 

the gifted but the cynical, the noble lyrical poet, 
but the bitter and often shameless satirist, may 
be taken as their most accomplished type. A 
type less accomplished, but not less remark- 
able, was Boerne. In the coming years we are 
perhaps destined to witness still more notable 
revealings of Hebrew individuality in polities, in 
finance, in art, in science, and in literature, than 
those which have rapidly flashed on us since 
those great commotions at the end of the last 
century began which will not for long ages be 
crowned with results holy, abiding, and beauti- 
ful. 

A Hebrew name which we may justly presume 
to be almost, if not wholly, unknown in England 
is that of Eduard Gans. In England there is 
lack of, there is longing for, a man to do what 
Gans did for Germany. In England law is either 
simply empirical or based on the most prosaic 
kind of conservatism and custom. In England, 
when we speak of a great lawyer, we mean either 
one who has profound knowledge of the law, or 
one who administers it with extraordinary saga- 
city. We do not mean one who has brought the | 
grasp of a vast mind into the domain of law. Our 
able and upright judges we should be sorry to | 





Henry Heine, 











’ 





lose; but we should 
. 


like to see by their side men 
capable of studying law in its essential and eter- 
nal principles. 


Eduard Gans was born at Berlin on the 22nd | 
March 1798. He was the son of a Jewish 
banker. After his preliminary education at | 


what in Germany is cailed the Gymnasium, Gans | 


studied successively at the universities of Berlin, 


of Gottingen, and of Heidelberg. Montesquieu 


and Rousseau gave a considerable stimulus to the | 


thought of the nations on law and right; but the 


| Berlin University. 
| an author. 


| lude to mighty labours, which 


| timate relati 


| showed Gans that lectures on recent and con- 


| edition of 


Schelling, and Hegel—worked much more fruit- 
fully in the same direction. As a student under 
Hegel, Gans was fascinated by an influence which 
had the double power of novelty and complete- 
ness. He had searcely terminated his university 


career, when, adopting and modifying Hegel’s | 
| ideas, he engaged in a vigorous warfare with the | Where there is not free utterance there can be no 


historical school in law, then triumphant, and 
then represented by the illustrious Savigny, re- 
garded by the Germans as the first of their juris- 
consults, especially in Roman law. In 1825 
Gans travelled in England and in France. Pro- 
fessorships in Germany are divided into ordinary 


bation for the former. On his return in 1826 Gans | 
was appointed an extraordinary professor in the 
He was already known as 
In 1816 Niebuhr discovered, while 
staying two days at Verona, on his journey as 
Prussian Ambassador to Rome, acomplete manu- 
script copy of the Institutes of the famous Roman 
jurisconsult Gaius. Only fragments of the work 
had previously been known. When carefully 
edited, the /nstitutes appeared, a host of critics 
and commentators immediately came forth. oF | 
these Gans was the most conspicuous, as he was 
the most original and suggestive. His Scholia on 
Gaius, though published when the author was 
only two-and-twenty, were the fitting pre- | 
were prema- 
turely interrupted by death. The mightiest of 
those labours was the tteatise in four volumes on 
the “ Right of Succession, and on its Develop- 
ments in the History of the World.” In this and 
in all his other works Gans obeyed three inspira- 
tions. The first and strongest was his passionate 
antagonism to the historical school ; the second, | 
the desire to give to law a scientific basis and 
sharacter; the third, the-desire to bring Germany 
out of its pedantries into the living world. In 
his assaults on the historical school, he was more 
than the foe of certain persons and theories ; he 
was the eloquent and energetic interpreter of a 
reaction. In 1830 he visited Paris, in 1831 Eng- 
Jand, and in 1835 Paris again. Gans liked the 
French, and the French liked him. The French 
have the vanity to believe that they alone possess 
conversational talent ; and if a foreigner displays 
this talent in an eminent degree, they are sure to 








say that he is as witty and brilliant as a | 
Frenchman. Witty and brilliant in con- 
versation Gans undoubtedly was; but it was | 


not French culture and French intercourse 
that made him so, as his French biographers seem 
inclined to assert. At Paris he entered into in- 
ons of friendship with Cousin, Ville 
main, Ampére, Saint-Mare Girardin, Michelet, | 
Quinet, and Lerminier. Gans shone also in the | 
distinguished society which assembled at the 
house of Madame de Staél’s daughter, the 
Duchess de Broglie, and at that of Madame Ré- 
camier. His visits to the French metropolis | 





temporary history are a species of political action. 
After, therefore, one of those visits, he began at 
Berlin a series of lectures on “the history of the 
last fifty years.” An immense audience, from 


| every rank, from every circle of the community, 
| crowded 
| patriotic fervour, to chivalrous outspokenness, to 


round him. The lectures joined to 


wit, to eloquence, a quick deep comprehensive 
glance into historical facts, their relations and | 
their results. But the lecturer was not allowed 
to give more than the prolegomena to his course. 
As soon as he approached the French Revolution, | 
the lectures were interdicted by the Government, | 
with that foolish and short-sighted timidity 
which characterises the Continental despotisms. 
The lectures were, however, published. 


Gans | 


ended his career as he might almost be said to | 


have begun it, in fierce battle with the historical 
school. In 1837 Savigny published a sixth 
his work entitled “The Right of 


Possession.” It contained a reply to the objec- 


| tions raised by the philosophical school, and its | 


leader Gans. The latter rushed to the combat 


| thus renewed in “The Ground of Possession,” in 


which the satirical sharpness rivalled with the 
logical force. Gans took part in the magnificent 


| edition of Hegel’s complete works, by the dis- 


ciples of a philosopher whom we may not like, 
| but who certainly helped to rouse, to enlarge, to 
enrich the German mind. 
trusted the “Principles of the Philosophy of 


| Right,” and the ‘ Lectures on the Philosophy of 


History.” His skill and fidelity as editor were 
| much applauded. A warm friendship had existed 
| between Hegel and Gans. On the 5th May 1839 


leading German philosophers — Kant, Fichte, | Eduard Gans died, aged only forty-one. He was 





| 
| 
! 
| 
and extraordinary, the latter being a kind of pro- | much a necessity, that it must at last be grandly 
| 


| “without note or comment, 


To Gans were in- | 


| then ordinary professor of law at Berlin. His 
| death was felt as a deplorable loss to legal 
science; it was likewise felt as a political mis- 
| fortune. Gans had all the qualities demanded in 
| a tribune of the people. But it is difficult to see 
what in Prussia a tribune of the people could do. 


political life. ‘The mere formsof constitutionalism 
The 
Germans are allowed to speak about all things 


are in themselves of extremely little value. 


| except those they are most yearning to speak 


about. To the countrymen of Luther and the 


country of Protestantism free utterance is so 


achieved. But it was not to be gained by the 


| generation to which Gans belonged, and the en- 


deavours of Gans to obtain for himself and for 
others a wider field of political activity would 
have filled his soul with a sickening sense of 
tragic disenchantment. In that province pecu- 
liarly his own, across which no thwarting in- 
fluences came, his glory isimmortal. The historical 
school and the philosophical school in law have 
both their truth. And perhaps they need our own 
empirical school, defective as in so many points 
this is, to complete them. The historical school 
deals with the past; the empirical school with 
the present; and the philosophical school with 
the future. The substance of the past is in 
religion~-its physiognomy is in law. And 
Michelet, the most pictorial of writers, has found 
in law subjects the most stimulating to his 
genius. If Savigny and Gans were both well 
known in England, and if their principal works 
were translated, the beneficial effect would extend 
beyond law to history, to politics, to philosophy. 
Our history, our philosophy, and our politics, 
must ere long undergo great changes. But the 
encyclopxdic study of law is the indispensable 
preliminary. It is not creditable to England that 
the Anglo-Saxon laws have excited far more 
attention and have received far more of intelligent 
appreciation in Germany than in England. As 
we have more than once suggested, if there was 
a grand national university near the metropolis, 
independent of all sectarian influences, our whole 
national life would take a different aspect and a 
different expression. Our two chief universities 
are ecclesiastical corporations, and cannot, how- 
soever reformed, be made into national institu- 
tions. In a grand national university the study 
of law would have a primordial place. And, 
delivered from the bondage of the simply em- 
pirical, and rising to the nobly philosophical and 
the fruitfully historical, it might enable us to 
boast of foremost jurisconsults in addition to 
foremost judges and foremost advocates. 
THE NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Correspondance de Napoléon Z. ec. (Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I., published by command of 
the Emperor Napoleon III.) Vol. I. Paris: 
Henri Plon. 


For Frederick the Great, the King of Prussia 
} 


| has nearly achieved the publication of a com- 


plete edition of his works: the Emperor of the 
French designs a similar memorial of the great 
Napoleon, and this volume of correspondence is 
the first instalment of the enterprise. We can- 
not compliment either royalty or imperialism on 
the performance or promise of their respective 
works. Completeness and authenticity of text it 
is, of course, easy for them to guarantee ; but in 


| this correspondence of Napoleon I., as in the works 


of Frederick the Great, there is scarcely a trace 
of editorial labour. The works of Frederick are 
published, as it used to be said of the Bible, 
” and the explanatory 
or elucidatory annotations in this first volume 
| of Napoleon correspondence may be counted 
;on the fingers of a single hand. Yet the 
Commission which since 1854 has been at work 
| compiling it includes men of letters, as well 
| as soldiers, officials, and archivists. What 
have MM. Prosper-Mérimée and Cucheval-Cla- 
| rigny been about? They would not have pub- 
| lished the correspondence of the meanest of their 
| literary brethren in this bald, disjointed fashion. 
But perhaps it is against etiquette to annotate 
the letters of an emperor! The Commissioners 
themselves, at the opening of their report to the 
Emperor, provoke a damaging parallel. “Sire,” 
they say, “Augustus placed Caesar among the 
gods, and dedicated a temple to him; the temple 
| has disappeared, the Commentaries remain:” 
| therefore the Napoleon correspondence is to be 
| published. The Commentaries of Casar were 
| his dispatches, edited by himself; these letters of 
| the first Napoleon are not edited at all, in any 


} 
} 
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true sense of the wo a No a ubt the new col- 
lection is one of great import ance and utility. 
The archives of France and of Europe have fur- 
nished forth ,hitherto-unpublished letters. So 
have famili es and hes uls of families connected 
or associated with the great Corsican, from 
Madame | ] istiglione 





& M iré vat Duchesse de Cs 
to Hippolyte Carnot, the Minister of Public In- 
struction in the overthrown republic of 
Pity that with such amplitude of material, new 
and old, so little has been done to clear up  o 
rities and vivify the obsolete and forgotten. 
Imperial Commissioners have arranged the letters 
in chronological order, and they have corrected 
some orthographical psa these are their 
slender merits of achievement. Their great 
demerit of omission lies in this, that eve ry reader, 
every reviewer of the letters must edit these for 
himself. To this major sin must be added a 
minor one. Letters strictly relating to the 
Emperor’s private affairs are 
the nephew of his uncle 

The present volume commences with 
of Toulon (O 793), and towards the 
autumnal close (September 1796) of Napoleon’s 
first and magnificent Italian campaigns. A hun- 
dred pages take us from Toulon to Nice, and the 
other fiv hundred of the volume are occ upie d with 
the Italian campaigns. At page 84, we have the 
young General Bonaparte offering to proceed to 
Turkey to organise the artillery of the Porte, 






to be omitted ; $0 


has decided. 


closes 




















and grounding his o offer on the deel: it, 
“at the tim vnen th Em ress of has 
drawn tighter the bon ie which u to 
Austria, it is the interest of France lin 
her power ces of 

} ris dated the 








30th Aug 
more—a: 


th—Sseven pages 





not on his way 


to Const of the 13th 
Vendén neral-in-Chief of the 
army of tle further on, and as 


from ~ is head-quarters at Nice, on the 27th of 


March 1795, his first and fa ope ee lamation: 





“Belaie , you are naked, badly fed. he Govern- 
ment ov 3 you muc °J c n ive yi l nothing. 
Your patience, the courage which you exhibit 
in the mid of these rocks, are admirable ; but 
they procure you no glory; no élat is : refl cted 


on you. I mean to lead you to the most fruitful 
plains in the world. Rich pr 
will be in your | . 
honour, gl ry, riches. Soldier 
fail in courage or constancy ?” 
all but wr wn Generi 
months wi sssed the suc 
tenotte, L , Castiglione, and 4 la. Three 
Austrian lies—thos seaulieu, W urmser, and 
Alvinzy—were routed, and Italy bee 
French. The last jetter in the present volume is 
dated the 21st September, three w 























the “crow r Vick ry of Arcola. 

On thi apoleon of the J in campaigns, as 
depi ted in t! let Ss, t er ts with a 
satisfac carcely viel till more brilliant 
and n cent periods ¢ story He is 
gaini s laurels as the soldier of de- 
mocracy;” he is reading a stern lesson to th 
absolut foes of th R pubic, sNO GIs! 10ul 
able ambition has yet infected } is loy 
though not vilely vai, to the i story, and 
In Carnot he has a sup to whom he is not 
ashamed to defer, but v wh i Lt } 
can { ank Vy YX nor tra \ tn Ss br Lie! ) 
arms, Aug 1d M he is on cord 
terms tat ( t iuent jealous 
which vitiated ir relations. In his d hes 
of this vo! » Augereau is always “ the intrepid,” 
and Masséna “the brave.” His dispatches to 


the Directory 
Victories are singularly simple and n 
devoid 1 the fans 


t brilliant 
1odest, utterly 





> tie mo 








ade which was so conspi- 





cuous in his later bulletins. It is thus, for in- 
stance, that ispatch to the Directory he 
describes ! passage of th idge of 
Lodi L scark ely a reference to his own share 





in the 1 
We ent 1 Lodi, pursuing the enemy , who had 
already crossed the bri over the Adda. 
with all his army 
thirty guns in position defend 
. be t 
bridge. I placed all my a ery in positior For 
several hours the cannonade was very animated. As 
£00N as our army arrived it 
column. The second al 
front, follow¢ l by the battal 
ge of * Vive la R pr blique,” 
to the bridge 
The five of the 


0orable exploit 











order 





was formed into - se | 
of Carabineers in | 
ns of Grenadiers, amid 


came on at full charge 





, Which is two hundred yards in le ng rth. 
enemy was terrible. 


The head of the | 








ne. | 


the siege | 


Napoleon re- 


a moment of hesita- | In his dispatch to the Directory, 
tion, and all would have been lost. Generals Berthier, | ports as follows: 

| Massena, Cervoni, Dallemagne, Brigadier-General | The gates were shattered ; 
Lannes, and Colonel Dupas felt this, rushed to the persed, took refuge in the cellars and « 
front, and decided the wavering fortune of the battle. | trying in vain, by throwing tiles, to 
This formidable column routed all that opposed it; | trance into the streets. Thrice the or 

| the whole of the enemy’s artillery was captured on town on fire expired upon my lips, v 
the spot. Beaulieu’s order of battle was scattered; l of the garrison of the citade 
terror, flight, and death were sown broadcast on every | broken its chains, and came, wi 
side; in the twinkling of an eye the enemy’s army | embrace its liberators. I had th | 

| Was scattered. was not one missing. If a blood of a single French- 

3erthier, Masséna, Lannes — these were | ™an had been shed, I intended to raise out of the 

ylumn, on which 


[< column seemed even to hesitate; 


the immense crowd dis- 
m the roofs, 
lispute our en- 
r to set the 
hen I saw the 
hich had 
























mn nines fr > in £ " 
names that became famous afterwards. The | TNs oft i eee : wn of Pavia! ” 
; » scrived: he town ol! avila. 
same dispatch also reports that “the citizen Mar- -, SOfO WAS LUC t 
mont, my aide-de-camp, in command of a bat-| Rhodomontade like this last s se is com 
But 


mon in Fren nch-Revolutionary documents. 
later date, too, on the 14th of August 17 what follows is serious fact : 
poleon writes thus confidentially to the Directory I shot the Mun ic spalit , an 

on the characters of his brother generals: hostages, who 


talion, had a horse killed under him.” At alater 


























































ot . to z y wi i aby natal sie 
loyed in this army. | the popt Aes 
few who can be of h Ist of these say doings, it is 
pleasant to light upon an letter like 
Berthier. Talents, activity, courage, character; | that from which the following is extracted, “To 
everything in his favour. the Citizen Oriani, Astronomer,” a Milanese 
Augereau. cter, courage rmn , vant, probably recommend 1 by Carnot to the 
tivi y 5 hee the hi ity knack; is | yh l- | notice of the young Gen cal : 
see and to form a deci | tion which was their due. In the 1 f thei 
clozets they 1 themselves ! ngs an 
And soon. The pr t is | | ts condescended not to harn m. It is not so 
due; there is no puffing tofaj now; thought is free in Italy. I there are n 
jealousy of real merit. longer Inquisition, intolerai é 3 
So much for Napoleon, as self-painted in this | men | ing to meet toget! » su 
corr mdence, in his relations to his future | ™&* ‘ws on the means t stegeehs t 
marshals. As regards his relation to his soldiers, | ?®¥ ‘4¢ and a new existence to the sciences 
eal RE TSE SET EG EC NE . fine arts ll those who choose to repat ) é 
much stress has been Zaid, anc we Wunk UNlalr'ys | will be received with honour by the Government 
sibs 3 7 ng empressions eg 1 ig ue I “4 The |] rer h peo] le attach a greater val 2 to 
oe"S pve anu § ee ee 2cqui ’ a learned mathematician, of a pal 
ments with he endeavoured to check | of r f a distinguished man of any ki 
thes C expressions were strong} whatev y be his profession, than to that of 
and his severe; but so were t populous cities. 
sepa of Wellit PSO 3 This republican mode of considering free 
and yet i | a that) France as the true and legitimate home of art 
_ _ ike dislik ied t W107) and science, palliates perhaps—for nothing can 
Won HIS VICtOries. sJahi‘onest » YO! excu Napoleon’s unscrupulous seizure of pic- 
| repress pillage, not only as subversive of d tures | other objects of art in the territories 
pine, but as likel the cet tl vanquished foes ¢ r submissive ¢ g TI ] 
taly up ssibli h fi he ’ +l wa a 1 early Ol with hin V navy hume 
enough to do ine Austrian l | instances of it this corr In 
to tur - popu / nies would be | he made what M. Thiers wou d call an “ organi 
destruction. Hence 2 one reason lor iisimpatience | sation de la maraude” in this department of 
and stern punishment of pillage. But he kn WI things. A regular « t had a part to play in 
how to mal ce allowances for an army which, all negotiations So much 1 y to be paid, so 
when h ed it, was naked and famisbed, and | much to be furnished in kind, so many pairs of 
WiMCR: 60 ap) ort bare existence had (M. Thiers, } shoes, &c., &c., and then such a ich pictures 
from whom we take phrase, rather oddly | and statues to be delivered up! Napoleon seldom 
makes a boast of it) “organisé la .maraude.” | j;0g jn these letters: if ever his bronze 
“ All goes well,” he writes to the Directory on tl features do relax into a it in con- 
26th of April; * there is jess doing in the way Of | noetion with these pict . There is 2 
pillage. ‘This first thirst of an army in want of | St Jerome. a masterp ece of Corregzio, valued at 
everything is getting i poo! enormous sum, and “conveyed” from thi 
s are excusable. 3 sighed ior} Duke of Parma on the occasion of an nistice 
three months from of the Alps It be owned.” Napoleon writes to the 
they arrive at the 1 land, a Dir that chooses a bad time 
they wish to enjo rt tl for his visit to Pat you will grant him 
aud sent six to matt t other sid th nour of the Museu: ”’ For himself, the 
of the Va i b punishing | yor General demands littl A curious letter 
pillage, he viding for t s printed, addressed to the municipality of 
comforts of n soldier, in irring on | VW t wh expense a good many French 
tl Ls 1s OF Nis iety to do all s” had I i ‘The Milanese mu- 
tl an for the glory and phys happ nicipals ar rm sis not sanctione¢ 
e soldiery are so ve dean pa t by the ¢ nder-in-( All t 3 juired 
only wilful malevolence can ov om OF} in the 1 of dint lilan is one for the 
misinterpret them. In ad ven to | General and suite « rs, consisting only 
Directory the bra y of a drun (Mes f one course, and of i t to cost more 
i 1 to, and a prot gly th nam han four francs ] 
I rwarded that he may be } : 4 On the 1 the N , on the 
lowing thoughtful and cons ler of poatinist of Ce - s favourably 
day was issu >, am Fr Oli » alter tlie pas limned in this his epistolary at u ns ious 
f the Bridge of Lodi: self-portraitur We see in tl letters as little 
The rknown | of the dark and dissatisfied aml 1 as of the 
the br ( c »ptuous indifference to his soldiers which a 
which 1 riorme¢ { eonten . ary protesses to discover in them. 
s e attack of | When the Directory, in the midst of his Italian 
“1 ‘na to send him | yietories, coitemplates associating Kellermann 
py adiers who com-| with him in the command of the army of Italy 
gs if . ane ap it is thus that he writes to Carnot, inclosing his 
: a protest. Modest as well as manly and rational is 


d i 
their departments, that their fellow-countrymen in | ¥ < “ee : : .. 
their own localities may learn that the Repab! the strain of his remonstrance, and very i 


stentin ania nas a te bale fend 
no braver defenders rtain recent events 1 is Ind 
a“ divided command. 


} 
cable to ¢ 


isis the evils of 


Phe rights of t 
cred, if he is severely 
the rights of others. 

taken by Napoleon for 
May 1796 against the French occupation. 
quility consolidated at Milan,” he 
Pavia, the stronghold of the movement, where 

the French garrison was shut up by the populace. | 





he meanest French 98 : : ; a 
punished for tramp! Le ete = a amente to ven Dir | egy H panes oi by na 
Terrible were js | idea of dividing the army. I: e you tha avi 
view the good of our country. For the rest, 

you will always find me in the right path. I owe to 

the Republic the sacrifice of all my own notions. If 
| people seek to misrepresent me with you, my reply is 
in my heart and my conscience. As itis p »ssible that 
this letter to the Directory may be misinterpreted, and 









; } , a only in 
he Lombard outbreak « * 


“Tran- 


proceeds to 
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as you have shown me much friendliness, I forward it to 
you, begging you to make such a use of it as your pru- 
dence and yourattachmenttome may suggest. Keller- 
mann cin command the army quite as well asI do, for 
no one is more convinced than I am that our vic- 
tories are due to the courage and to the daring of the 
army. But I believe that tocombine Kellermann and 
myself in the Italian command would be complete ruin. 
I cannot serve cheerfully with a man whothinks him - 


self the first general in Europe; and, moreover, / believe 
that one bad general would be better than two good ones. 
War is like government, an aftair of tact. ‘ cannot 


the same 
Whether 


be useful to you unless invested with 
esteem which you evinced to me at Paris. 


I do fighting work here or elsewhere is a matter of | 


indifference to me. To serve my country, to deserve 
from posterity a page in our history, to give to the 
Government proofs of my attachment and of my 
devotion, that is all my ambition. But I have it 
much at heart not to lose, in a week, two months of 
fatigue, of difficulty, and of danger, and not to be 
shackled. I began with some glory, and I wish to 

continue so as to be worthy of you. Believe, for the 
rest, that nothing will alter the esteem with which 
you inspire those who know you. 

BonaPARTE. 

Certainly this wears the aspect of sincerity, 
and in its tone seems worthy of a young and 
victorious general writing to the man who had 
befriended him when comparatively obscure. The 
letters to Carnot in the present volume are indeed 
the only ones, not addressed to relatives, which 
breathe of friendliness and affection. Carnot is 
always “mon cher Directeur.” 
him from Piacenza, full of dry military 
details, closes in this unexpected manner : “ I 
you special thanks for the attentions which 
you are kind enough to show to my wife. I 
commend her to you. She is a sincere patriot, 
and [ love her to madness (Je l’aime a la folie).” 
The marriage had taken place just when Napo- 
leon received his Italian command, and scarcely 
was the honeymoon over when he had to depart 
for head-quarters. Poor Josephine! Other and 
still more bitter separations were in store for her; 
but all as yet was bright and hopeful. 


owe 


EASTERN QUESTION. 
de la Crise Orientale de 1853 
Bruxelles 


THE 

Histoire diplomat ique 

a 1856, dapri s des documents inédits. 
Emile Flatau. 

Lettres sur le Commerce et Industrie Russes au point 

de vu Europé n, addressés a Monsieur Kokoreff. 

sruxelles et Leipsig: 


et Leipsig : 


Par J. B. A. M. Joparp. 
Emile 
Tue first of these pamphlets was published some | 
time since in the German language, and attracted | 
considerable attention; but the writer is beyond | 


all question a Frenchman. His point of view, 
his ideas, his sympathies, are all French. The 
acquaintance, however, which he displays with 


the progress of the various currents of diplomatic 
intrigue at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, at Constan- 
tinople, and at Paris, during the recent Russian 
war, renders this contribution to the history of 
that period valuable and interesting. The consi- | 
derations which induced the Czar Nicholas to put 
in execution the long-cherished scheme of the 
invasion of Turkey, to treat with coldness the 
new Emperor of the French, and to coquet with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour; the probable sentiments 
‘h Napoleon IIT. entered into the alliance 
with Great Britain; the political reasons which so 


with whic 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


[ne proceedings at the British Association seem 
to have absorbed nearly all the attention of scien- 
tific men for this week. The two comets have, 
however, aroused the curiosity both of the idlumi- 
vatiand the gaping multitude; and whilst learned 
astronomers are busily engaged in observing 
the movements of those strange bodies, the crowds 
on Waterloo Bridge are not less eager, if less 
scientific, in the comments which they make after 
Donati’s planet through an itinerant 

‘ lescope. Apropos of the familiar way in which 
his luminary is styled “ Donati’s comet,” a cor- 
respondent of the Times, appropriately signing 
himee If ““Ignoramus,” asks, “ What is this comet 
of Donati? Is it an old friend or a bran new 
one; and why is it called Donati’s comet?” The 
question is certainly a seasonable one, for, from 
the jaunty familiarity with which this name has 





observing 


9” 


“ats restrained Austria from joining, and finally | triumphs of less doubtful value. An eminent 
induced her to take part against, Russia, are 
and with a coherence 
which makes the whole story at once intelligible. 
Four years ago its information would have been 
caught up with avidity; but the Russian war has 
already passed into that intermediate character 
which is neither history nor yet the subject of the 
day. Its feverish interest had begun to subside even 
Half- 
a-dozen topics have ruled supreme in our news- 
papers since then; and the last one—the Indian 
rebellion—is already declining, and scarcely able 
to hold ground against the Atlantic cable and the 
The all-absorbing character of 
the chief topic of the hour is a discouraging fact 
It brings the whole atten- 
tion of the public mind to single points, some- 
times of but little real importance, and sinks them 
It makes the whole- 
some force of public opinion unsteady and in- 
It impels governments to act or legis- 
| late hastily, and without principle or regard to 
To those who read not for excite- 
ment only, but for information, the secret history 
of our late war with Russia (the complications 
atja 
as 
It is, in fact, 
only in its completeness that it can be intelligible 
—only in the comparison of its beginning and its | 


| effectual. 


| proportion. 


A letter to | 


| the progress of 


Flatau. | 


| the diffusion of Russian civilisation. 


ART, MU 








| sketched with a bold hand, 


before the treaty of peace was concluded. 


Cherbourg fétes. 


for national progress. 


again into unwise neglect. 


arising out of which are as yet far from being 
an end), ought to be as valuable at this hour 
when the contest was at its height. 


end, that it can yield a political lesson. 
The writer s 


tarts with the somewhat common- 


| spin calico, and prosper. 
| the Orkuey Islands, 


place thory that the most striking feature distin- | 


guishing modern times from antiquity lies in the 
fact that the tendency of civilisation is no longer 
Of course 
that civi- | 
west to 


from east to west, but the contrary. 

the deduction from this observation is, 
lisation must inevitably. proceed from 
east, and in no other direction. The writer, 


who is evidently skilled in the jargon of diplo- 
and by 
material 
Speaking as a 
when he addresses 
himself to Russia, to persuade that country that 
an inevitable fate has marked out the course of 
that Russia, lying in the east, cannot 
but that France, lying in the 


matists, means by civilisation bayonets, 
civilisation invasion, 
and annexation. 
he endeavours, 


guarantees, 
Frenchman, 


things; 
“ civilise”’ the west ; 
west, not only may, but of necessity must, “ civi- 
lise” the east. In Russia, he confesses, a very 
different theory is popular. There it is devoutly 


believed that western civilisation is corrupt and | 


decrepit, and only waiting for reinvigoration by 
And it is 
said that Russian diplomatists, knowing what 
would best flatter the beliefs of the Emperor 
Nicholas, filled their letters with court scandal, 


as evidence of the corruption and want of pa- | 
triotism of the public men in the various conti- | 


the promised lands of Russian 
“civilisers.” Between such subtle theorists who 
shall decide? If the subjugation of Hungary by 
Austria be triumphantly cited, the annexation of 
Poland by Russia may be as triumphantly op- 
posed. If the spread of European influence in 
India and China be relied on, are there no Anglo- 
Saxons in the far west ? The torrent of Russian 
aggression, we are 
by such theories as these. 

"M. Jobard invites the Russian people to 


nental states, 


been applied to the body, one would be apt to 
suppose that it was one with every particular of 
which astronomers are perfectly familiar. Now the 
fact is, that this is, for anvthing that we know, its 
first appearance. Encke’s comet was predicted, 
and last year a very large comet was expected, but 
never appeared, which was to produce an extra- 
ordinary effect upon the season. Dr. Donati is an 
astronomer of Florence, and he it was who first 
discovered the comet on the second of June last, 
and straightway stood godfather toit. The size of 
this comet is estimated at 400,000,000 times 
larger than the earth; but it cannot be properly 
measured until the beginning of next month, 
when it will approach us to within a distance of 
50,000,000 miles. It is now a great question 
with meteorologists whether the comet has any- 
thing to do with the extraordinary mildness of 
the season. Mr. E. J. Lowe, of Highfield House 


| We have, 


afraid, will not be stemmed | 


Russian merchant, M. Kokoreff of Moscow, struck 
by “the faulty organisation of Russian industry 
and commerce,” invited some time ago—origi- 
nally, we believe, in the columns of the Nord— 
the opinions of competent persons in Exrope on 
a number of questions connected with those sub- 
jects. M. Jobard is one of those who have replied 
with suggestions; but his views will hardly find 
favour with English economists. Himself a 
native of Belgium, a country in which free trade 
principles are perhaps more unpopular than in 
any other part of Europe, M. Jobard can hardly 
reproach Russia for her already mischievous 
interference with commerce, and her fostering pro- 
tective system, in which she is scarcely behind 
the other states of the Continent. Nor is 
he inclined to do so, being himself but half 
converted to the great principle of letting 
trade and commerce alone. His _ proposal 
is simply across between monopoly and perfect 
freedom. The Russian Government, impressed 
by the activity and healthy prosperity of British 
industry, has long endeavoured to copy us; but 
it has mistaken what is the thing to be copied. 
Seeing that we make much machinery and spin 
yast deal of calico, it has imagined that here is 
the secret, and has resolved to make machinery, 
The mistake is as if 
seeing that Madeira throve 
by making wine, should determine to plant vines 
and thrive likewise. England is not prosperous 
because she makes machinery and spins calico, 
but because in so doing she is turning her atten- 
tion to those manufactures for which she has a 


| natural advantage in her mines of coal and iron. 


No fostering, no protection, has been necessary to 
develop those great sources of our wealth. Left 
to themselves, our manufacturers have discovered 
and brought them to that point of development 
which now excites the envy and admiration of 
the world. This is the lesson which M. Jobard 
should have addressed to the patriotic Kokoreff. 
Instead of this, however, he recommends an 
artificial and complicated scheme of patents. 


| In his system nobody, it is true, is to be helped 


or encouraged ; but any man wishing to intro- 
duce a new branch of industry is to have an ex- 
clusive right to practise it for a longterm. Such 
a suggestion, coming from the director of the 
“Musée Royal de l’Industrie Belge,” affords a 
striking evidence of the backwardness of Belgians 
in understanding the great theory of free trade. 
however, some hope in the present 
Emperor of Russia. The emancipation of the 
serfs, if cautiously proceeded with, cannot fail to 
give an impetus to the domestic progress of the 


people, of infinitely greater value than the 
greatest victories in the Caucasus or the most 
successful manceuvres in Khiva or Cabul. The 


folly of prohibitions, guilds, and restrictions of 
all kinds upon commerce—the absurdity of 
forcing capital and industry into channels to 
which they would not naturally betake themselves, 
which their own countryman Storch has so ably 
demonstrated—will, we hope, ere long, become so 
manifest that even a Russian Czar can no longer 
doubt. Even despots have, as arule, no objec- 
tion to their people’s aye Ty ereaperity, and no 
desire to maintain an impoverishing system. 
One reason will suffice: paupers pay no taxes. 


DRAMA, Kc. 


higher during this September than during any 
other since observations have been mi ude. 
Whether the heat will increase up to the point of 
nearest approach remains to be seen. 
With reference to the identity of this comet of 
Donati, Mr. John Watson, F.R.A.S., writes: 
1 


The comet now visible has not yet been recognised 
as an old acquaintance. Jt was first discovered by 
Dr. Donati, of Florence, an industrious “ comet- 
hunter,” on the 2nd of June last, and will henceforth 
bear his name. It is not the great comet of 1556, 
which was expected last year, and is still expected. 
They are both members of the solar system, and so is 
Hi ulley’ s, Encke’s, and many others that might be 
named. A few, however, have turned round our sun, 
and then travelled off again into distant space, as if 
they had no intention of returning. 


A subsequent passage in Mr. Watson’s letter 


| contains a singular blunder : 


Observatory, states that the thermometer is | 


It is now above 100 million miles distant fro us, 
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and, although apparently moving very slowly, is | Miller has been purchased by the Government 
really coming in nearly a straight line headlong in | for 500/. In addition to this sum, another of 
the direction of the earth, at the amazing rate of | about 600/., subscribed all over the country, with 
more than 20,000 miles a ee But don’t be un- | 9 view to the purchase of the collection, will be 
easy, dear reader. The sun is holding a steady rein, | handed to Mr. Miller's widow. 
and will pull it up so that it will not come within | —. iter he 
50 million miles of our little world. That will be in will remain in the Edinburgh Museum. 
the beginning of October; it will then wheel away | = - 
from us as fast as it came, and pass within 10 million THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
miles of Venus. | ASSOCIATION AT LEEDS. 

Now it is a curious, but by no means singular, | Tur twenty-eighth meeting of the British Association 
proof of the carelessness with which such state- commenced at Leeds on Wednesday last. The pre- 
ments are adopted, that this passage has appeared | parations have been carried on with uncommon 


The collection | 





uncorrected almost all over the press. But let 
any one take slate and pencil and make the caleu- 
lation. ‘This letter was written about the 16th, 
between which and the Ist of October are, of 
course, fourteen days. But there are 1440 
minutes in each day of twenty-four hours, and at 
the rate indicated the comet would travel, there- 


fore, twenty-eight millions of miles per diem; the | 


fifty millions of miles would consequently be tra- 
versed in less than two days, and the comet should 
have come into collision with the earth in con- 


siderably less than four days from the date of | 


Mr. Watson’s letter. Doubtless the blunder is 
the printer’s, and the figures, as originally written 
by Mr. Watson, were 2000 miles per minute. 
The prospects of the Atlantic cable seem to be 
no better. The report by Mr. Varley, the elec- 


trician of the Electric and International Company, | 
who was specially deputed to examine into the | 


matter, seems conclusive as to an irremediable 
fault. He expressly declares that there is a fault 


of great magnitude at a distance of between 245 | 


and 300 statute miles from Valentia. The copper 
wire is, in his opinion, continuous as yet, and 
consequently the cable has not parted. This, 
however, is not the most serious part of the mat- 
ter. From data exhibited at Valentia, Mr. Var- 
ley is of opinion that there was a fault in the 
cable on board the Agamemnon before the cable 
was submerged, at a distance of about 560 miles 
from one end and 640 from the other. This, in 
the opinion of Mr. Varley, is the really serious 
fault; and, considering the distance from shore 
and the depth at which that part of the cable 
must lie, the probability of curing the evil is 
evidently very remote. 

A new and curious use of the art of Pho- 
tography is described by a correspondent of a 
new contemporary, and one who seems likely to 
be useful, the Photographic News. The corres- 
pondent, happening to be in Algeria, witnessed 
the execution of some Arabs for murder, and 
determined to attempt a portrait of the head 
when in the act of falling into the bucket :— 

The process, of course, was collodion, some of 
Hardwich’s make, and the bath contained glycyrrhi- 
zine in small quantities, to which the marvellous 
sensitiveness I attained in some of my pictures may be 
attributed. My lenses (view) were 3 of an inch in 
diameter, and 33 in. focus—a pair of Grubb’s ex- 
quisite little productions—and the aperture was of 
the enormous size of of an inch, nearly the full 
aperture ; and I can assure you that even then they 
worked very sharply, and as rapidly as a good 
portrait combination. Part of the day before I had 
been busily employed in fashioning an instantaneous 
movement for uncovering the lenses ; and, considering 
that the only available tools were those which were 
to be found in my portmanteau, I think I suceeded re- 
markably wel!. The stop was not quite as good 
as if it had been turned out of one of your London 
shops, but it worked to perfection, and, being com- 
posed of cardboard, sewing cotton, and pins, it 
was lighter, and consequently more mobile, than 
brass. My ambition was not merely to obtain a pic- 
ture of the instrument of death—that 1 could have 
got any time—but to test to the utmost the wonderful 
powers with which I fancied my arrangements were 
endowed, by taking the moving objects actually in 
transition—the head in progress of falling into the 
basket, or the sharp blade in the midst of its descent. 
How well I succeeded you shall have an opportunity 
of judging as soon as I have time to print off a copy 
of the negatives. . . The criminals were not 
brought on the scaffold together, but led up one at a 
time. The first was the sheikh, who seemed perfectly 
indifferent to his fate. So rapidly was he bound to 
the plank and thrust under the axe, that I had barely 
time to insert the plate-holder and get the instanta- 
neous movement into order before the sharp edge 
descended, and his head rolled into the basket. This 
picture was quite successful, and so was the second ; 
but the third presented a dim appearance, the fourth 
was nearly, and the fifth and sixth were wholly, in- 
visible. How to account for this I know not, unless 
the atmosphere around the scaffold became in some 
Way affected by the blood, the odour of which was 
distinctly perceptible to me. 
Teaders may be able to suggest the reason. 


The geological museum of the late Mr. Hugh | various branches of science, Professor Owen adverted | whose genius, he said, hadcommanded the admiration 


Perhaps some of your | 


spirit, and the meeting promises to be of no ordinary 
| interest. 
| On Wednesday, the general committee assembled 


| in the Town Hall, to receive the re port of the council, 





and to elect the sectional! officers. 

Among those present were Lord Goderich, Lord 
[onteagle, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir B. Brodie, 
Professor Qwen, the Earl of Ennis, Dr. Whewell, 
Lord Wrottesley, Mr. E. Baines, Professor Faraday, 


} Colonel Sykes, Sir John Rennie, Sir Philip Egerton, 
| Major-General Chesney, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Dr. 
| Lee, Dr, Norton Shaw, &e. 

The secretary, Major-General Sabine, read the 
| report, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Prince Consort is to be the president of the 
| Association next year, when the meeting is to be held 
| a 





t Aberdeen, and a letter was read from the Prince’s 
private secretary, accepting the offer conditionally 
| upon the Prince being in Scotland at the time. 
| The report of the Parliamentary committee was also 
yted, in which it was stated that the 
soard of Trade had so far acceded to the sug- 
gestions of the president and council of the Royal 
Society, supported by the British Association, as to 
| consent to the construction of one anemometer with 
Dr. Robinson’s revolving cups, which would be erected 
at Bermuda; also that two additional clerks and a 
working optician had been added to the meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade. The report went 
on to recommend the election of Sir John Pakington 
into one of the vacancies in the Parliamentary com- 
mittee, and gave a strong opinion against the notion 
| of re moving the natural history collections from the 
British Museum, saying that they knew “of no 
measure which would inflict a deeper injury on science 
than the removal of these collections. 


adoy 


of the 


| 
| 











was held in the Town Hall, when the chair was taker 
by Professor Owen. Before retiring, Dr. Lloyd 
briefly addressed the assembly, after which Professor 
| Owen proceeded to read his inaugural address. After a 
| few introductory observations as to the aim of th 
British Assoeiation, the Professor referred to the great 
| opportunities which have recently been vouchsafed for 
| determining not only the shape, motion, and solar 
relations of the earth, but also its age and inhabitants. 
allotted to 


rains the 





In regard to the period during which the globe 
} man has revolved in its orbit, pr 
mind to grasp such sum of past ti 

by which it tries to realise t ig that orbit fi 
the fixed stars and remoter nebule. Yet, during all those 
eras that have passed since the Cambrian rocks were de- 
posited, which bear the impressed record of creative power, 
as it was then manifested, we know, through the interpreters 
of these ‘‘ writings on stone,” that the earth was vivified by 

} 









gulated, as now, 





} moved, as a whole, in orderly oscillations, re 
} by sun and moon; but were rippled and agitated here and 
there successively, by winds and storms, he atmosphere 
was healthily influenced by its horizontal cu 
ever-varying clouds and vapours, rising, condensing, dis 
solving, and falling in endless vertical circulation. 
these conditions of life, we know that life itself has been 
enjoyed throughout the sume countless thousands of years; 
and that with life from the beginning, there has been death. 
rhe earliest testimony of the living thing, whether shell, 











comitant with creative power, 
vide a succession of species; and furthermore, that as re 
gards the varying forms of life which this planet has 
nessed, there has been “an adv -¢ and progress in 
main.” 

‘* Nor let any one, 
believe that the truths of science militate against 
religion, 

Nor let any one, against whose prepossessions a scientific 
truth may jar, confound such demonstrations with the spe- 
culative philosophies condemned by the 





] wit- 
t 
th 


e 
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apostle —ascribe to 


the acquisition of such truths as have been or may be esta- 

, } 
part the discoverer has been so placed by circumstance 
rather than by predetermined choice, as to have his work 
investigation allotted to him as his daily duty, in the fulf 
ment of which he is brought face to face with phenomena 
into which he must inquire, and the result of that inquiry he 
| must faithfully impart. The progress of natural as of moral 
| truth has been and is progressive; but it has pleased the 
| Author of ali truth to vary the fashion of the imparting of 
} such parcels thereof as he has allotted from time to time for 
| the behoof and guidance of mankind. Those who are privi- 
| leged with the faculties of discovery are therefore to be re- 
| garded as pre-ordained instruments in making known the 
| power of God, without a knowledue of which, us well as of 
e, we are told that we shall err. 
























Seri 





| 
mt ’ ore 
| After reviewing in general terms the progress of the 


late preside nt | 


On Wednesday evening the first general meeting | 


1} Government had 


the sun's light and heat, was fertilised by refreshing showers. 
and washed by tidal waves. No stagnation has been per- | 
| mitted to air or ocean. The vast body of waters not only 


ents; and by | 


With | 


crust, or coral, in the oldest fossiliferous rcck, is at the same | 
time proof that it died. It has further been given us to know | 
that not only the individual but the species perishes ; that, as | 
death is balanced by generation, so extinction has been con- | 


which has continued to pro- | 


’ added he, referring to those who 


arrogant intellect soaring to regions of forbidden mysteries | 


blished by patient and inductive research. For the most | 


| to the ignorance which had so long prevailed on all 
| questions involved in sanitary science, and to the 
painful results of this ignorance, presented not only 
| in large workshops and densely-populated towns, but 
in our naval and military arrangements, as shown 
during the Crimean campaign. After dwelling at 
some length upon the sanitary question, the Professor 
| went on to discuss the progress which agriculture has 
made in this country, chiefly through the application 
| of scientific principles: 
| Geology now teaches the precise nature and 1 
a knowledge of great practical importa 
rainer of land in the modifications of hi 
of practice. Pa!ontology has brought to lig 
sources of valuable manures, in phosphatic rel 
animal life, accumulated in astour 
localities of England, as, for instance, in the red crag of 
Suffolk, and the greensands of Cambridge. But q 
of azotic, ammoniacal, and phosphatic matters are still suf 
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| 
| 




































fered to ran to waste; and, as if to bri € ss 
more h to the conviction, those prodt Vv ib 
when rightly administered, become a source of annoyat 
unremunerative outlay, and disease, when esel 
most towns, imperfectly and irratior sed of. | 
t 








the ations of nature there is 
processes co-ordinated for a given 1 
direc ly developed as such from its elen 
> no idea of the tree, nor the tree 
nor the fertilised germ of that flower of tl 
| which the seed is buried. It is eminently characteristic of 
the Creative Wisdom, this far-seeing and { 
ultimate result, through the successive operations of aco 
| ordinate series of seemingly very different conditions. The 
further a man discerns, in a series of cond 
ordination to produce a given result, the nearer does his wis- 
dom approach—though the distance be still immeusu 
| to the Divine Wisdom. Agriculture, let me 
has made, and is making, great and encouraging | 
but much yet remains to bedone. Were: 
quately advanced, the great problem of the Lond 
would be speedily resolved. Can it be suppose 
districts about the metroplis were in a condition to ava 
themselves of a daily supply of pipe-water nore 
equivalent to that which a heavy shower of rain throws d¢ 
on 2000 acres of land, but a supply charged with thirty t 

















agriculture 











of nitrogenous ammoniacal principles, that such supply 
would not be forthcoming, and made capable of being dis- 
| tributed when called for within a radius of 100 miles To 
send ships for foreign ammoniacal or phosphatic excreta to 





| the coast of Peru, and to pollute by the waste of s 








home products the noble river bisecting the me is, and 
washing the very walls of our Houses of P it, are 
flagrant signs of the desert and uncultivated of a field 
where science and practice have still to co-o} for the 





public benefit. 
| The advantages of a uniform standard in measure 
and weight throughout the world were then dweit 
upon, the labours in that direction of Mr. James 
| Yates being specially commended. After a general 
reference to the assistance which science received from 
the State, came a panegyric upon the character and 
intellectual gifts of the Prince Consort. After point- 
ing out the benefit which had arisen to the State from 
the discoveries of Black, Oersted, Hunter, Priestley, 
and Babbage, and the advantages accruing from the 
establishment of the British Observatory at Kew, and 
the application of pure mathematics and astronomy 
| to trade and commerce, in making voyages safer and 
speedier, and after acknowledging the aid which the 
afforded to scientific expeditions 
| recommended by the association, to the Kew Obser- 
vatory, and to other institutions, the learned Professor 
concluded as follows :—‘‘It now only remains for me 
to express how deeply I feel the honour conferred on 
me by the position in which, through your kindness, 
I am now placed; how highly I esteem the opportu- 
nity afforded me of addressing so distinguished and 
influential an audience in this most noble hall; and 
| how sincerely I thank you for the patience and favour 
with which you have received the address.” (Loud 
applause.) 
The vote of thanks to Professor Owen was proposed 
by the Mayor and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Hook. 
| ~ Professor Phillips then stated that tickets bad been 
taken by 150 old life members, 31 old annual mem- 
| bers, 26 new life members, 62 new annual members, 
519 associates, 415 ladies, and 6 foreigners, n 
total of 1259, whose subscriptions amounted to 14U0/. 
During Thursday many interesting papers were 
| read, reports of which have not yet com 
Che sections and their Presidents are as fo 
| Mathematical and Physical Science—President, Rev. 
W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S.  B. Chemical Sci 
President, Sir John Herschell, D.C.L, F.R.S. 
C. Geology—President, Mr. William Hopkins, LL.D., 
F.R.S. D. Zoology and Botany, including Physio- 
logy—President, Mr. Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
E. Geography and Ethnology—President, Sir R. L. 
Murchison, D.C.L., F.R.S. F. Economie Science 
and Statistics—President, Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON AT GRANTHAM. 
A COLOSSAL bronze statue of the among 
English philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, which was 
on view last week at Messrs. Robinson and Cottams 
works, Pimlico, was inaugurated by a distinguished 
company at Grantham on luesday. Lord Brougham 
| presided, and added lustre to the event by a splendid 
| ¢Xposiilon of the life and discoveries of Newton, 


greatest 
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of the whole world. The proposal to do honour to 
Newton by erecting a statue near the place of his 
birth and education originated with the Mayor and 
Town Council of Grantham, and has obtained due 
support from members of the University of Oxford, 
and the followers of science and learning in general. 
The amount subscribed was 1630/7. The sculptor | 


was Mr. Theed, whose design has been cast by Messrs. | 
Robinson and Co. with perfect and admirable success. 
Its height is nearly thirteen feet; it contains about 
two tons of metal, and is placed on a pedestal of 
granite designed by Mr. Theed, fourteen feet high; 


not 


thus attaining the grandest proportions. It is 
less than might have been expected from the 

reputation of Mr. Theed, that this new we 
lated to add to the growing reputation of 
sculptors for portrait statues, 
pressed t i 
place in Lond 
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and we cert ish that this « 

The figure, in a standing attitude 
ris cloth lin the loose 
r. Modern costume is thus alt 





folds of drapery for the eye 

entrates the whole interest and 
face. The right hand points to a celebrated 
taken from the “ Principia,” 


} } hel 








drawn upon 
ld in the left hand. It is reasonable to 
assume that in a statue of so great a man, designed 
80 Many years since th, from the sole fee 
of doing hono and science which his 
discoveries dis ] 
portrait and }il 
combining t id 
physical reser 
Mr. Theed has succeeded, 
point of n in the 
bust, with its rather small he 
ment, at portraits, 
which ri , gave Mr. Theed the 
tage of safe authority for the likeness: and the fieure 
and face may fairly be taken for a near resembl ance | 
to Newton as a man in his living habit. The face 
bears a mil ightful expression; the forehead of 
ample breadt! lips gently closed; repose 1 








his dea ling 





il 
th 


1¢ great intellect with the 
In the eff 
and 


rt to combin 
the highest 
The well-known 
ad but 
Oxford, and the cont 


these 


this is 





statue. 
devel p- 
mporary 





udvan- 








dwells 















upon the whole countenance: yet nness is not car- 
tied to the verge of simplicity, but a feeling of superior 
. -_ ° . tan * 
intellect is remarkable, and the thoughtful brow has 
its u i le lines of habitual tho t distinctly 
marked upon it. ‘his expression which we have en- 
. ae , : 
deavoured to delineate in vy ords must hax in impr 
sive effect on every spectator who can feel the moral 
spell of a great mind's The statue « i- 
: n¢ 11 ; 
poses weli from all n the better o1 
is that which gives th rter leneth with 
profile of the face from the right » In this position 





the natural ease of the fig and tl 
hands and drapery is fully appreciated 


rrace of 





* t Some be s 
lie at the feet of the figure in addition to the lens and 
prism, making complete the idea of arned dis- 
coverer. The statue in all respects realises to our 
complete satisfaction the idea of the great philosopher 
to whose honour it is devoted: and we t1 
any similar works destined for the adornment of the 
metropolis we may obtain statues of equal excellence 
to this and the equestrian figure of Lord Hardinge by 
Foley. The statue is now placed on St. Peter’s Hill, 
on the road over which Newton must often have gone | 
on his way to the grammar school ; 
The speech which Lord Brougham delivered on the 
occasion of the inauguration was so fine 
oratory, so worthy of the occasion, and ranged over 
such a spl ndid field of philosophical thought, that we 
cannot refrain from subjoiring some extracts from it. 
though it is possible that most of our readers have 
already perused it in the columns of the daily press. 
After an exordium, in which he eloquently dwelt upon 
the vastness of Newton’s labours, his Lordship dwelt 
upon the fact that Newton did not app 
matics at an early age: 


the kk 





st that in 


at Grantham. 


a piece of 








mathe- 








ry is involved 





His earliest hist n some « 
most cele ted of 

pared to 
course of 
mort 


men has, in this partic 
’ 








1e t ated of rivers (the 
both, in its feeb’er state, had been ¢ 
leyes. We have it, however, 


mos eleb 






| human approaches towards perfection.” 


| wider field, he demonstrated h 


} any circumstance | 


treasury of philosophy. Across this grand panorama 
the figures of Cavalieri, Roberval, Fermat, Hudden, 
Galileo, Kepler, Huyghens, Borelli, Marcus, and Gri- 
maldi moved majestically. ‘‘ But,” continued he, “all 
this only shows that the discoveries of Newton, great 


| and rapid as were the steps by which they advanced 


our knowledge, yet obeyed the law of continuity, 
or rather of gradual progress, which governs all 
He 
traced an analogy in the history of the progress of 
chemical science, and pointed out how even the philo- 
sophical discoveries of Lord Bacon had been Jed up 
to by his predece and how the path of flume 
and Adam Smith had been smoothed by the disciples 
of Quesnai and Turgot; taking a 


yw the greatest poli- 


ssors, 





, Gournay, 


and availed 


thems+lves of the labours of their prede- 
cessors. [Ex : 


discovery 





popular belief tha the 











then | 


| their 
tics, in arts, and in arms, have all followed the steps | 





to the world ‘Newton’s Method of Fluxions,’” says Fonte. 
nelle, “ Leibnitz did like Prometheus; he stole fire from 
heaven to bestow it upon men.” ‘ Does Newton,” L’Hopital 
asked, “ sleep and wake like other men? I figure him to 
myself as a celestia! genius, entirely disengaged from matter.” 
To so renowned a benefactor of the world, thus exalted to 
the loftiest place by the common consent of all men— 
one whose life, without the intermission of an hour, 
was passed in the search after truths the most impor. 
taunt, and at whose hands the human race had only re- 
ceived good, never evil—no memorial has been raised by 
those nations which erected statues to tyrants and con- 
querors, the scourges of mankind, whose lives were passed 
not in the pursuit of truth, but the practice of falsehood— 
across “hose lips, if truth ever chanced to stray towards 
some selfish end, it surely failed to obtain beli-ef—who, to 
slake their power 0 pre-eminence, 
trampled on all the rights, and squandered the blood of 

fellow-creatures whose course, like lightning, 
while it dazzled —and who, reversing the Roman 











insane thirst of 


lasted 


emperor’s noble regret, deemed the day lost that 
} saw the sun go down upon their forbearance, no 
| victim deceived, or betray oppressed That the wor- 


| shipper s of 





consecrate no 
confessed to 
matter of 


such pestilent genius shou'd 
outward symbol of the admiration they treely 
the memory of the most illustrious of m 
wonder; but that his own cou tryme b proud of 
having lived in his time, should have left this duty to their 
successors, after a century and half of professed vene- 


is not 





stu 














| ration and lip-homa may well be deemed strange. The 
iuscription upon catheural, the masterpiece of 
his celebrated friend's architecture, may possibly be applied 

| in defence of this neglect: “If you seek for a monument, 


of as preceded by no step leading to its 
discove ry is erroneous. 

Phe ween one discovery or in- 
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iving been at the first elaborated and given in perfectior 

its } I test , and sur- 

vived, n rair by. t rn rous seruliny, can be pre- 





dicated of this system alone, in the same degree. That 
the calculus, and those parts of dyuamics whicl 


athematical, should thus en 
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ud escaped the notice of the 
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The most memorable instance discrepance 
r | have »n found between the ry and the 
su ysed to have been found betw th heor n ’ 
| fact the motion of the luna psides which, ¢ 
| middle of the last century “el » € 


re, Delambert, Clairant, 





| short of dec 


j yhave l 
. like all the othe hat were | 
1, only led in ea nee to 
vy and 1 t triumphs of the sys Even if 
jlosophers fin adopt the undulatory the ight 


it must be bornein mind 
of it by the well-known proposition 
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1 the eig the second book the ncipia,” 

the scholium to that section a'so indicating his expectation 

thatit v it 1 to opt while M. Biot has 

shown he doct of fits « ind transmission 
alli polarisation, if not w tion also, 

, 4 : eee 
Here followed a magnificent and deeply scientific 
! wton’s discoveries, concluding with some 


reflections pointing out that, whereas the 
es of other philosophers were, for the most 
her superseded bv subsequent ones or were 

to explain new phenomena, New- 
t Referring more 


test. 
ns as to the density of 





inadequate 
ton’s were ¢ 
particularly t 
the earth: 
New admeasurements (said he) 
: ] nised by 








been undertaken 


rival 


have 
the munificence of 








upon a vast scale, patre 
gov nts yexperiments have been performed with 
im] apparatus of exquisite delicacy ; new observations 





imulated with glasses far exceeding any 
ywers possessed by the resort in the days of 
him to whom the science of optics, as well as dynamics, 


gin—the theory and the fact have thus been vom- 


ave been ac 





ces of op 


wes ifs or 


pared and reconciled together in more perfect harmony; but 
that theory has remained unimproved, and the great prin- 
iple « , tion, with most sublime results, now stands 

th e, and of the dimensions, and with the sym- 





( 
the law and its application received at 


m the mighty hand of its immortal author. 





A string of anecdotes illustrative of the respect in 


which Newton has been held by his contemporaries, 


nda magnificent peroration, brought this fine ad- | 


o a conclusion: 





g he feelings excited by con- 
ating the achievements of this great man are in any 
the result of national partiality, and con- 

*s in having given him birth. 


Nor let it be imagined that 
l 


> whatever 

country which glori 
i expresses her veneration is equalled, 
verhaps exceeded, by that in which other nations give ut- 
theirs; not merely by the general voice, 









rtal well ascer | but by the well-considered and well-informed judgment 
within four years, between the age of eighteen and twenty- | of the masters of science. Leibnitz, when asked at 
two, he had begun to study mathematical science, and had } the Royal table in Berlin his opinion of Newton, said 
taken his place among its greatest masters—learnt, for | ; 





the first time, the elements of geometry and analysis, and 
discovered a calculus which entirely changed the face of the 
science, effecting a revolution in fhat and in every branch of 
philosophy connected with it. Before 1661 he had not read 
Euclid ; in 1665 he had committed to writing the method of 
fluxions At twenty-five years of age he had discovered the 
law of gravitation, and laid the foundation of celestial é@y- 
namics, the science created by him. Before ten years had 
elapsed he added to his discoveries that of the fundamental 
properties of light. So brilliant a course of discovery, in so 
short a time, changing and reconstructing analytical, astro- 
nomica}, and optical science, almost defies belief. 

















The moot point about the discovery of the calculus 
is authoritatively disposed of by Lord Brougham, who 
decides that he was * by several years the earliest in- | 
ventor, and Leibnitz, at the utmost, the first pub- | 
lisher.” Lord Brougham admits, however, that 
Leibnitz did not borrow from Newton. 

His Lordship then took a brilliant and comprehen- | 
sive review of the discoverers who preceded Newton, | 
and the contributions which they brought to the | 


iat, “taking mathematicians from the beginning of the 
world to the tin 
much the better half.” “The ‘ Principia’ will ever remain 
t monument of the profound genius which revealed to us 
the greatest law of the universe,” are the words of La Place. 

rhat work stands pre-eminent above all other productions 
of the human mind.” “The discovery of that simple and 
general law, by the greatness and variety of the objects 
which it embraces, confers honour upoa the intellect 





of man.” Lagrange, we are told by Delambre, was 
wont to describe Newton as the greatest genius 


that ever existed, but to add how fortunate he was also, 
“because there can only once be founda system of the 
universe to establish.” ‘* Never,” says the father of the 
Institute of France—one filling a huge place among the 
most eminent of its members—' Never,” says M. Biot, ‘* was 
the supremacy of intellect so justly established and so fully 
confessed; in mathematical and in experimental science 
without an equal, and without an example, combining the 
genius for both in its highest degree.” The“ Principia” he 


terms “the greatest work ever produced by the 
mind of man;” adding, in the words of Halley, 
that a nearer approach to the Divine nature has 
not been permitted to mortals. “In first giving 
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to the Heavens, which show forth his fam Nor, when we 
re ect the Greek orator’s exclamation, that the whole 
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At the conclusion of the address, the Mayor pre- 
sented Lord Brougham with a handsomely-bound 
copy of the * Principia.” 
ROYAL LIVERPOOL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
I n the body and 
able to men- 
week. The figure pic- 
1. One entitled * Viola,” 
by C. Run 1, is founded upon the idea, not the 
actual character, of the heroine in Twel/th Night. It 
is the counterpart in real life of the sad and pretty 
page. A young lady with a sweet pensive face and 
mild complexion, her right hand raised to her lips, 
and with her eyes zing upon vacancy, stands in 
an attitude of regre hopeful pensivenvss, under 
the dusky shade of a colonnade, with the woodbine 
encircling its columns behind he 


WE return to the pictures which for 
bulk of this exhibition, as we were only 
ninent last 


be describ: 





tures may first 
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And with a green and melancholy 
She sat tike Patience on a monument, 
S g at Grief. 





The painting is rough and scumbled, and little ac- 


rds with the elegant modern toilet of the hair @ da 
Eugénie, with black neckerchief all Joose, and ruffled 
fringe and lace-trimmed yellow silk dress; but a 
pretty picture for a villa parlour withal. 

‘‘Hudibras and Ralph coming to visit the Astro- 
loger,” by W. Douglas, R.S.A. An interior nicely 
arranged, with good colour, in which sits the Astro- 
loger, listening to Whackum’s report of the reason 
of Sidrophel’s visit, whilst the latter and bis squire 
are approaching from the open door. ‘The story is 
tolerably told, and the accessories of the wizard’s 
chamber, with its parti-coloured curtain, bare oak 
joists of the ceiling, worn cracks of the floor, the 
bottles, books, and charms are faithfully rendered, and 
give all the essential mystery of the place. 

“Nearing Home,” by J. D. Luard, from the Lon- 
don Academy Exhibition, will be remembered asa 
scene from the deck of an Indian steamer, with a sick 
officer and his lady watching in languid weariness the 
birds that have come off the land to announce the 
vicinity of Old England. ‘The sadness of the prin- 
cipal figure overpowers the hope and cheerfulness of 
those around him, and makes this too melanchely a 
picture. It is well painted, however. : 

“The Blind Basket Maker with his First Child,” 





e when Newton lived, what he had donewas | UY M. F. Halliday. The basket maker, a young man, 


has laid down his work and risen from his chair, and 
he stands with his left arm around his young wife’s 
shoulders, whilst she with her right hand gently 
directs the fingers of his to the face and forehead of 
the infant she holds in her left arm. ‘The man’s face 
expresses mingled faith and gratitude. His wife 
watches carefully his manifestation of pleasure on 
touching his child, whilst she smiles regretfully at 
the limit of his senses and joy. The room is full of 
household gods, all affording scope for contrast of 
colour, and producing a most satisfactory example of 
the domestic picture of the careful pains- taking class. 

“Shells of the Ocean,” area fisherman’s boy and 
girl, sitting on an old pier as though tired of shell- 
gathering, and gazing into the shallow water and 


rocks. Beyond them an expanse of dull green sea 
water. Both figures are painted in a broad bold 


style of colour. 


“The Bird’s Nest,” by F. C. Calix. A young 
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lady and little girl, ina country stroll, have met a | much prized, there is every reason to hope that the errors 


peasant boy with a newly-pulled bird's nest; and 
whilst the young lady holds the nest containing the 
brood of young birds, and the boy gazes wistfully at 
his prize, the lady looks upwards at the parent bird 
hovering over them in grief for the loss ef her young. 
The rich pink, white, and yellow of the glossy silk in 
the dresses of the two females is beautifully subdued. 
The boy’s face is expressive, and the action of the 
three, and of two dogs introduced in the picture, are 
all admirable. It is a French piece, and particularly 
soft in tone. 








































































| land will be avoided, and that a permanent 


| 
| 





which have led to the failure of previous Art Unions in Ire- 
annual market 
for works of art will be had, which has been in all ¢ 
found to be the truest incentive to excellence in pr 
—I am, &c., Georce F, Mctyany, Secretary. 
The statue of the late Edward 
the new Town Hall at Leeds, is by 
burgh-street, Regent’s Park, the memorial beivrg in 
marble, and of colossal size. 
The execution of the marble stat to be 
to Lord Dalhousie at Calcutta has been ¢ 


Baines, 
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pennes, 













































“Too many Cooks,” by J. D. Borthw Mr. John Steell, of E . — - ee 
old boatmen disputing over the repairs of has already furnished the clay m 
weather- beaten ‘faces well stu , and } <A proj ‘ting a memorial f nat Ox- 
tool-box very good; but the conceptio ; rd to A he ut has j B Sts t d. ind 
the drawinz not of the best. i war ‘h, no doub ll be carried out. Mr. Gibbs 

“A Kibab Shop, Scutari,” by J. F.1 architect, of that city, has prepared a magnificent de- 
kish interior, painted with all the won sign of great originality of con ion, beautifully 
iess of the artist’s well-known ma r pressed Phe project is a bl ind do tle $ 

“ Haring’s Death,” bv J. Stirling. Anold horrible | Y'! D& responded to Dy | ns far and near. it 1s 
Swedish legend of a King and a Sempstress who | SU8S° ted that it s ntre of broad- 
prefers virtue and torture to a crown and dishonour. street—a site trul it law rk. 
The story is told wellenough, and there is good colour A statue is about » the rned D1 
in the picture; but who could choose such a subject? | Isaac Barrow, in . ty Colleg 

“ Hes and Purse,” by D. Munroe. A Seotch C mbridge. It is’ . : 
lover's hesitati the money in his purse and | Bruton-street, and is to be the gift of the Marquis 
the ear-« neied by his sweetheart, and an old Lansdowne to the College. Sir rac Newton and 
chapman puffin r the trinket. he joke of the pictur ord Bacon are also in the ante-hall; and if Dr. 
is not the most probable, but it ‘3 ¢: yv pa 1. Barrow’s fame is neith rso great nor so uniy il as 

“News from mv Lad.” by that of these distinguished chara his utation 
smith in his workshop is readi as a theologian and mathematician was ofa very high 
at Lucknow. “A Tidy Job, order, and the fine taste and cultivated j men 
leather strap, by the same the venerable Marquis could hardly h le t 
treat low-class : ts } a more fit companion for them I Ow, 
There is also here Mr. Hag! the friend of Sir Isaac Newton, also fi 
Boel arranging his Model.” the mathematical chair at Cambridge, and his 
Ritchie of winter and summer scen t ; profound scholarship and I 1 wr 
parks; also ** Evangeline,” by Mr. Faed, R.S.A uP } r him | 4 

The landscapes deserving to be seen, besides those | com nbyt 
mentioned last week, are—‘* Near { horities intend to mark 
‘Road in Windsor Forest,” h ie next month bring 
ful and dive 1, with soft 1g Bar with 
sphere, with good trees in the fore f g ww trom t tue now 
try Lane” by Creswick, and “ Canté 1 Mr. Noble’s studio. We do not know the aut 
by Cooper; anda “ Rabbit War ties Mr. Noble has consulted for the likeness; | 
the Dee” by J. W. Oakes. and statue, which is of the heroie size, and is repr 
Davis, needing no description. in a sitting posture, is cert iinly remarkable as av 

er ae eae en f nimat I ther , 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. Reg lly gp Sites 
At Clonmel an art exhibition in connecti tich is to its resting- 
School of Design, and of which the Ave 
museum of art objects of the Denartinent of Art forms lhe Schools of Art at South Ker ton and t 
the basis, has been open [ il gentry, in metrovolitan ¢ cote will 1 t ensuing 
cluding Lord Gough and famiiy five months on Fridav next. Since the removal of 
lent a number of tures bjects i the central school to Kensington, . ale cl 
cluded, and, the exhibition be || have been attended by many] t 
with taste by Mr. Worsnop, "the museum, | rank in society; and althou his is m 
the effect is satisfact Ty. The 1ibition was opened | congratulation, we hope their presen 
by Lieut.-Col. Phipps, K.C.B. 1 the fund who study with practical views will n ( ! 
will be applied to the purposes of the Scl the purely useful purposes of the instruction hitherto 
Design. afforded equally to all. 

An extensive change has been made in the picture Af a careful examination of the various desi 
gallery of the Crystal ace; a number of the | the « 1ittee have entrusted the execution of 
pictures have been removed, and replaced by works | monument to be erected to Hugh Miller at Cromarty 
of more interesting character. The additions are | —which is to consist of a Grecian Dori lumn and 
chiefly Es ish pictures, and British art now holds its | statue—the statue to Mr. Handyside Ri , and the 





fair proportion L 
of the collection is greater than be 


of space on the we 





betokens the advance and success of the gall 
Mr. Wass, and we have no doubt w 
for it the reputation necessary for its support. It 
will now repay the trouble of a special vi 

The following circular, proposing a n 


: Art Union 
tor Ireland, has been issued. Mr. Mulvany’s position 
in the 





il 











libernian Academy will no d 





it attention amongst the opulent of the sister isle; and 
we shall be glad to see it succeed, if it draws out 
some more of such genius as we have enj d in 


Sir,—I take leave t 
ing prospectus of a 
your aid and ad cy ir hr 
of national importance. The value of tl 
mM promoting art and diffus i 












ubt obtain for 


column to Mr. Thomas Watson, Edinburgh. 

On Friday last Edinburgh presented the freedom 
David R.A., a ; 
Scotland, and a native of Edinburgh. 

The artist who sculptured the equestrian sta 
Napol yn at Cherbourg is to execute tl 


of itself to Roberts, 


wortuy son ol 








is to be placed at Longwood, in St. H 
was lately purchased by the Ir 1 Gov 
The Roman correspond f the Wee 
says: “Overbeck, © juite recovered 
] inter’s serious illness, is here, for t 


with his adopted family. He has just compl 
sepia, one of the most exquisite compositi 
this manner pray ye;’ our Lord 
hands joined, on a stone—t 
in the picture; k 
in characteristic attitudes of love, 
tion—Judas ne standing, leani 
The sublime simplicity of this picture is 1 








] 











ea Seiten re, and its practical success is proved by the fact | the majesty and humility in our Lord’s figure and 
2af in Englar and Sec ; pwa f 50.0002. ver | ¢ : ‘ x4 . , 
annum ere we “ia 4. etand 7 “w 18 of 90,0004. per | face make you think of him as an innocent child, yet 
hum vended in works of art through ag ay of : S. ; x 7 em C8 
Art Uniom, ‘The necessity of establishing such an institu- | ° ll the King of k It will be in Overbeck’s 
tion in Ireland on a broad permanent basis is admitted by all, | Studio next winter. Hoffman, the sculptor, his 


With a view to the maintenance and increas 
ot modern art, the development of native tal 
tivation of public taste; and the prow 

Union of Ireland have zeason to believe t 
of support will be obtained for it throu 
if confidence in its permanence is establishe 
usually given to subscribers cos on an average from 
50 per cent. of the total subscription—in other words, each 
subscriber of one guinea pays from 5a. to 10s. Gd. for a print 


e of exhibitions 
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» to 
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The Committee of the Art Union of Ireland deems it amore | 


simple and quiet mode of encouraging art t ide their | 
1 cing O divide their | the second to M. ( 


entire fund, afier working expenses and reserved fund, into 


money prizes of various amounts for the purchase of the | : . canis J : 
| the grand prizes in painting, the subject being 


works of living artists. By giving numerous prizes under 





the value of 5/., a greater number of prizes in proportion to 


funds will be obtained than from that of any Art Union in 


the United Ki ilst i ry case the rig “in “ i > 
ed Kingdom, whilst in every case the right of selec- | and 24th inst., from ten to four. 


tion will be given to the prize-holder, with the power of 
adding to the prize if so desired: (see Rule 6). By reason 
of the simplicity of money prizes and the freedom from the 


embarrassing expenditure of prints, which after allarerarely | for the purpose of erecting a statue to his memory in | 


| very pretty. 


| awarded 


adopted son, is at this moment engaged on a group 
suggested by Overbeck, and which promises to be 
It is Fabiola, when she falls, weeping, 
on her slave’s neck, and embraces her for the first 
time. It will be in his studio, in plaster, next win- 
ter. The figures are as large as life.” 

The Academie Beaux Arts on Saturday 
the first grand prize of architecture to 
M. Ernest Georges Coquart, pupil of M. Lebas; and 
. A. Thierry, pupil of MM. Thierry 


The public exhibition of the works for 


des 





2@ 


and Lebas. 


‘* Adam and Eve finding the body of Abel,” will take 
place at the Ecole des Beaux Arts on the 22nd, 23rd, 


A considerable sum of money was raised some time 
ago by the admirers of the celebrated painter Murillo, 





one of the public squares of Seville. The committee 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the idea ap- 
pointed the well-known ex-Progressista Minister Don 
Manuel Cortina chairman, and Lieutenant-General 
Count Vistahermosa treasurer. Among the models 
presented to by different sculptors was 
rged 


th lestal. It 


the committee 
Medina, 
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taste magnetic influence which the Rose of 
Cast gs, Conjoined ingly, there is a 
hoy truth t x tale. If 





ght out according to 





seem- 





the inau I 
ing a bright f . Letthema thus lead the 
taste thatis growing, it may be by slow degrees, and 
is no reason for : “an i th com- 
mendable and retributive. » can only repeat our 
previous convictions relative to the opera itself and 
ts exponents. With such an array of vocal and in- 
strumental artists as that ] nightly, we ven- 
ture boldly, on the delicate ground of prophecy, to 
state that the vy Flotow, in an 
English guise, will render Martha not merely attrac- 
tive, but extremely popular. It must be so. 
Saturday, the 18th inst., was denominated ‘The 
People’s Day ” at the Crystal Palace,” and a very 
large portion of that material element to a thriving 
state was found there. Not that anything was going 
forward of a very unusual character ; but, as the Early 
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Closing Association had promised to support the day 
in honour of their cause, the backers of the praise- 
worthy movement mustered in numbers sufficient to 
startle a province or capture a city. Chief among 
the stars of the concert was Clara Novello. Madame 
Weiss, Miss Ransford, and Mr. Weiss, were the other 
vocalists. Thousands of persons lingered within sight 
of the orchestra who could not catch a distinctive 
note of the subject with which the ears of more proxi- 
mate listeners appeared to be fascinated. Those dis- 
appointed with the in-door entertainments went to 
a spot by the Cedars, where several wrestlers of 
local renown met to test their strength and dexterity. 
The contenders strove desperately for the honour of 
conquest. This diversion made up for the silence of 
the sprayless fountains. The programme was simple 
in structure, short in stature, and just interesting 
enough to occupy an hour without ennui. Anencore, 
and but one, was accorded to Clara Novello for ‘* The 
beating of my own heart.” A gem from Acis 
“Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” though 
cleverly vocalised by the same artist, failed its usual 
effectiveness. We attribute this to a want 
familiarity with the music of Handel, both on the 
part of the conductor and the band. A great stir is 
being made for Piccolomini’s concert, on Wednesday 
the 28th; Giuglini, and other leading artists belong- 


} 
an 


Galatea, 


of close 











ing to Her Majesty’s Theatre, are announced to 
appear. 

The London Polyhymnian Choir inaugurated the 
season on Thursday, at Crosby Hall. This society 


has made a sensation in musical circles by 
several clever public performances of part C 
Mr. Rea, the well-known organist, holds the reins of 
the directorate as before. 


music. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THe London Polyhymnian Choir recommenced its 
weekly rehearsals last Thursday in the Throne-room, 
Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate. A proposed enlargement 
of the society having been made known, several 
gentlemen presented themselves as candidates for 
membership; to complete the required number, the 
ranks will remain open for a short period. The 
director, Mr. William Rea, inaugurated the season 
with an address to the members. Mr. Rea noticed at 
some length the musical superiority of England in a 
bygone age, and remarked on the desire manifested 
at the present time to reinstate it in its former posi- 
tion. He felt convinced that by continued perse- 
verance the London Polyhymnian Choir could not 
fail to contribute towards this result, and by the 
completeness and effectiveness of its performances to 
vindicate the ability of English choralists: its influ- 
ence would also elevate and refine the character of 
modern composition, and perhaps stimulate and foster 
latent genius. 

Mr. John Vandenhoff will shortly make his last 
public appearance at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
where he first came out about fifty years ago. 

Mlle. Piccolomini and a troop of opera artistes have 
taken berths for New York on board the Vanderbilt 
steamer North Star, which leaves Southampton for 
America on the 29th inst. 

The Globe says that Mr. J. Townsend (who is, 
strictly speaking, still of the members for 
Greenwich) is performing during the present week 
at the Theatre Royal, Margate. Mr. Townsend 
attracted crowded houses last week at Gravesend, 
where he delivered a farewell address on Friday 
night. After leaving Margate Mr. Townsend will 
proceed to the North of England, where he has 
theatrical engagements until Christmas. 

Extensive preparations were made at Llangollen 
for the com'ng forsedd, accompanied by an eisteddfod, 
and with the roval chair of Powis, which commenced 
on Tuesday, and extended over three successive davs. 
The object of the eisteddfod is to promote the study 
and cultivation of the poetry, music, and general 
literature of the Cymry, to preserve the Welsh lan- 
guage, to encourage native art and manufacture. and 
to rescue from oblivion the national usages of the 
Principality. Prizes to the amount of 500/. were 
given away to the most successful competitors in 
poetry, prose, oratory, music, works of art, &ce. 
Among the prizes were 10/. each to the male and 
female who wore during the eisteddfod the most ele- 
gant and appropriate dress in the national costume of 
the Principality. The meetings were held in a mar- 
quee built for the occasion at a cost of 200/., capable 
of accommodating 7000 persons. 

M. Jules Lacroix’s version of Sophocles’ (2dipus has 
been produced at the Théatre Francais with all the 
accessories which the French spectacle-mongers know 
so well how to assemble on their boards. Madame 
Nathalie made a somewhat stout Jocasta, but the 
French (Edipus played his part well; and although 
the choruses were tiresome, the versification was 
smooth and flowing, and altogether the pay was very 
creditably performed. : : 

The Univers has some severe strictures upon the 
immorality of the Parisian theatricals. It particu- 
larly alludes to what are called piéces & femmes, that 
is to say, pieces in which the object of the author and 
manager is to exhibit the actresses with as few clothes 
on as possible, liter 
a secondary consid 


one 


ration, 





' Si ‘he Times correspondent 
says :—* The Univers is caustic, but it tells the truth. 


ry merit of anv kind being quite | 


| The second class of the Parisian theatres are too apt 
to abuse such merely meretricious means of drawing a 
| house. The most extravagant and witless framework 
of a play is deemed good enough upon which to hang a 
score or two of half-naked nymphs. The authors de- 
pend for their success not on their brains, but on the 
legs of the ladies, and really they often abuse the 
licence for Jaziness and dullness thus afforded. Those 
spectators who have even patience to sit such pieces out 
will hardly ever return to them; but Paris contains 
gome scores of fresh audiences, and the puffing of the 
Jeuilleton is trusted to for bringing the sheep to the 
fold. The system is not one likely to encourage 
either good authors or good actors.” 
| Some conversation has been caused in literary and 


| theatrical circles by a scandalous trial that has just | 


taken place. The accused were M. Roger de Beau- 
voir, homme de lettres, and Bruille, alias Bache, actor. 
M. Roger de Beauvoir’s claim to the quality of “man 
of letters” is founded upon his having written some 
indifferent vaudevilles and worse novels. Whatever 
his right may be to the high-sounding name of De 








sensibility. He therefore gave both phases of the 
character with effect—his sarcasms being so nicely 
poised that they lost their staginess, and his emo- 
tions being so balanced by manly sense that they 
never drivelled into sentimentality. Nevertheless, 
the shorter actor, being the author, more intensely 
ponrtrayed the deep-seated passion by an intense pas- 
sivity; thus indicating the heroic endurance and 
mental firmness of the character better than the 
handsome representative of it. Mr. Murray was well 
received, cordially recognised at the conclusion, and 
applauded throughout. The other changes were, 
Miss Woolgar (Mrs. A. Mellon) as the heroine, in the 


| place of Mrs. Charles Young; and Mr. Shore in the 


place of Mr. Charles, as the loquacious swell. The 
Wildbriar family seem to increase in favour, and the 


| enjoyment of the audience at their gaucheries knows 


Seauvoir, the tribunal addressed him as plain Roger. | 


But whether this gentleman is a native of the little 
town of Beauvoir, in La Vendée, does not much 
matter: he has got himself into an awkward predica- 
ment. Long separated from bis wile (a daughter of 
Madame Doze, the ex-actress), he was desirous of 
| reducing the allowance he made her and obtaining 
possession of his children. Accompanied by Bache, a 
fellow of considerable humour and powers of mimicry, 
he went one day to his mother-in-law’s house. His 
wife resided there, but she was out. He presented 
Bache as Secretary-General of the Prefecture of 





Police, said he 
respect to the allowance and the cltildren, was very 
violent, and made a great uproar—so much so, that 
the neighbours all came to their windows. Sometime 
afterwards Madame de Beauvoir and her mother were 
at the theatre, when the latter pointed out to her 
daughter the Secretary-General of Police. “That a 
cried the daughter, “why, it is 


secretary general!’ 
A complaint was made to the 


Bache, the actor.” 
authorities, and hence the trial, just over. 
being evidently more giddy than befits his years, will 
have an opportunity of reflection during a year’s im- 
prisonment, to which he is condemned. 
seemed to have personated the police agent merely to 
oblige his friend, got off with three months of the 
same penalty. 


had come to serve summonses with | 


scarcely any bounds. 

On Thursday a comic ballet, entitled The Rendez- 
vous, was produced to introduce a very remarkable 
family of mimes, pantomimists, and comic dancers, 
which bears the name of Lauri. They are fresh, vi- 
gorous, and humorous, having a vivacity and energy 
quite invigorating, and so different to the sleepy, 
stagy, common-place ballets, that the audience were 
aroused to very active laughter and enjoyment. John 
Lauri as a sailor, aud Jenny Lauri as his sweetheart, 
bounded, danced, and carried on their much-inter- 
rupted loves with a stimulating vivacity that would 
put to shame half the columbines and harlequins in 
the world. Their double hornpipe is a specimen of 
youthful vigour and vivacity, as well as of excellent 
dancing, worth the seeing. Charles Lauri, as a mis- 
chievous and loutish schoolboy, was endless in his 
tricks, being a concentration of Puck and Grimaldi. 
His ubiquity and elasticity are superb. Henri is the 
simpler droll, and Frederick, the solemn old pump, 
the doctor of the Italian farce. Louisa Lauri leads a 
pretty band of gay villagers, who fill up the inter- 
stices of the comic story with mazy dances. Alto- 
gether, the Lauri family are clever and entertaining, 
and are sure to become extremely popular. They 


| seem to unite the qualities of the French, Italizn, and 


M. Roger, | 


Sache, who | 


The Italian Opera at Paris, newly decorated at | 


great cost, opens with Za Traviata on the 2nd of 


October. Madame Penco is the prima donna. M. 
Calzado, the manager, is reported to have lost 
300,000fr. during his first season, 100,000fr. the 


whilst his third season was rewarded with a 


secon 1, 
gain. 

| 'Tambherlik, Madame Bosio, M. Calzolari, and Mes- 
dames Medori and Spezia, have left Paris this week 
en route for St. Petersburg and Madrid. Madame 
Steffanoni has likewise just left for Barcelona, and M. 
Carrion for Spain. 

At the Opéra Comique Auber’s opera La Part du 
Diable, has been revived with considerable success, 
with the universal favourite, Madame Cabel. 

At La Seala they are playing J Due Foscari, in 
which Corsi is much applauded. 


English drolls and mimes. 

The Strand, on Monday, produced another new 
farce, from the pen of Mr. Selby, entitled A Bonny 
Fishwife. The story is as old as the stage, and the 
situations are scarcely more novel; but they are such 
as never wear out with an audience. Mr. Selby plays 
a rich old uncle, who wants his nephew (Mr. Parselle) 
to marry an heiress (Miss M. Oliver). The nephew 
of course will not, and runs away to the Highlands 
with his servant (Mr. J. Clarke); and the uncle and 
heiress follow, with the novel device of the young 


| lady personating a fishwife, and the uncle an old 


Highland soldier, Here is the opportunity for the 
fan to be got out of costuming. Mr. Parselle reap- 
pears in a becoming suit of the Highland kind; his 
comie servant shivers in a kilt; the old uncle is made 


| up like Baron Munchausen about the head, and also 
| is kilted; and Mr. J. Clarke has the double advan- 


tage of being dressed as an old fishwife, in which 
costume he has a grotesque dance with the old uncle. 


| Miss M. Oliver appears as a very pretty theatrical 


fishwife; sings two songs that are encored; and, as 


| the Scotch Doric comes very pleasingly from her 


It was stated some time ago that M. Cavos, archi- | 
tect of the imperial theatres in Russia, and who con- | 


structed the magnificent theatre at Moscow, submitted 
to the Emperor Napoleon plans of a new opera at 
Paris on a grand scale. The Emperor has just directed 
the Minister of State to transmit to M. Cavos the 
brevet of member of the Legion of Honour, and to 


make known to him that his plans have afforded w 
| may be seen at the Haymarket Theatre. 


satisfaction to his Majesty. ‘‘ These plans,” adds the 
Minister, “may be consulted with advantage in case 
the Government should decide on removing the opera 
to another site.” 
Government for the moment has abandoned the idea 
of building a new opera house. 

M. Jules Janin announces a volume upon Rachel 
and the state of tragedy in France. 





THE THEATRES. 





THe Lyceum, which has achieved a true success in 
its new comedy, teems with new pieces, or additions 
and improvements of its old ones. Mr. Falconer’s is 
| an active and progressive management. 
day the manager, very magnanimously for a mana- 
ger, resigned the part of Frank Hawthorne to Mr. 
Leigh Murray, for whom it was originally intended, 
and we believe written. This actor is one of the best- 
looking young men on the stage; and how necessary 
good looks are, even in a part which every other line 
| asserts an intellectual superiority, is known to all 
| observant frequenters of the theatre. The reception 
}on ‘Thursday evening showed us how the 
| philosophic public prefer that their intellectual hero 
| should be five feet ten rather than five feet six. 
| The ladies especially seemed delighted that the cham- 
| pion of brains should have a good pair of legs, and 
| whilst he spouts Plato diluted, that he should have an 
easy carriage and a comely countenance. Mr. Leigh 
| Murray has, however, more than outward appearance, 


We may add that the French | 


On Thurs- | 


| justice let husbauds and fathers declare. 


tongue, she made a decided hit. The plot is thread- 
bare, and the dialogue commonplace; but the extra- 
vagant comicality of the performers made A Bonny 
Fishwife a decided success. 

The Haymarket has kept on with the revived 
comedy of The Way to Keep Him; but last night 
altered its bills, and produced Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy 
of Wives as they were, and Maids as they are. How 
these personages of 1797 agree with those of to-day 
It was re- 
vived in 1825, that Farren might play Lord Priory ; 
and it has been occasionally played since. On the 
present occasion Mr. Chippendale played the old 
nobleman, and with astern excellence that is peculiar 
to him. Mr. W. Farren was Bronzely, the eccentric 
gentleman, common to this class of comedies, and 
written for Lewis, and played by Jones in later times. 
Impudence and vivacity always charm an audience. 
and a ludicrous situation makes up for nicety of 
character. Sir William Dorillon, the sensible man, 
has been played by some leading actors, 
and, amongst others, by Mr. Macready. Mr. 
Howe uttered his paternal remonstrances last 
night with sufficient sententiousness. Sir George 
Evelyn and Oliver were respectively repre: 
sented by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Rogers. The 
women are the chief persons in tkis queer drama; 
Miss Dorillon representing the maids as they are ; and 
Lady Priory, the wives as they were—with what 
i As far 
as Mrs. Buckingham White and Mrs. Catherine 
Sinclair are personally concerned, there can be no 


| objection; but to the stupid subserviency of Lady 


Priory and the silly sentimentality of Miss Dorillon 
much. The other maid, Lady Mary, was enacted by 
Mrs. Wilkins. It is probable, however, that the 
play has been merely revived to give Mrs. Sinclair 
an opportunity of giving a taste of her quality, in a 
part esteemed once to belong to the high comedy: 
and itis likely that so much improbability, not to say 
modern impossibility of manners, will again retire to 
theshelf, from which it was scarcely worth while taking 


‘and has excellent judgment joined to a good deal of it. Mr. Bayle Bernard’s new comedy will be much 
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more likely to show us not only maids, but all other 
kinds of human beings, as they are, and we shall 
Jook impatiently for it as a relief. 

The Olympic has contented itself with repeating 
A Doubtful Victory, Hush Money, and Ticklish Times, 
to crowded houses. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Charles Dickens has been | 


induced to give two more readings at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall, on the 15th of next month. 

We read in a letter from Berlin, September 8th :— 
“ Yesterday Thomas Carlyle passed through Berlin, on 
his way to Silesia, where he is to view some of the most 
celebrated battle-fields of Frederick the Great. Dur- 
ing his stay in Germany hitherto he has resided on 
the island of Rugen, in the house of Privy Councillor 
Von Usedom, one of the most accomplished Prussian 
diplomatists.” 


The Cheltenham Examiner says, that Mr. Walter | 


Savage Landor has taken up his residence at Genoa, 
where his family, which is numerous, possess a fine 
estate; and one of the curious effects of the trial is, 
that it has led to a reconciliation between the 
aged poet and his wife, after a separation of forty 
years. 

The Press of Saturday contains the following an- 
nouncement :—“ Our readers will probably have ob- 
served in some of our morning contemparies an an- 
nouncement that a material change has taken place 
inthe management of the Press. That announce- 
ment is perfectly correct. The Press has been placed 
under an entirely new direction, and we feel it to be 
our duty to explain to the public generally, as well 
as to the especial supporters of the paper, what changes 
in conduct will or will not follow upon the change in 
management. With regard to the treatment of poli- 
tical questions, there will be no essential departure 
from its former course. ThePress will continue to main- 
tain those fundamental principles which it has always 
advocated, and will give an independent support to 
the Government of Lord Derby. With regard to 
other matters, however, there will be a considerable 
alteration, and, it is hoped, a considerable improve- 
ment. It is proposed to make the paper of more in- 
terest than it has hitherto been to general readers, 
and increased prominence will be given to subjects 
connected with literature, with the drama, and with 
the arts generally, the treatment of which will be in- 
trusted to the highest talent which can be com- 
manded. 

The cottage of the late Mr. George Stephenson, at 
Willington, is in course of being pulled down. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., paid a visit to his birth- 
place previous to the removal of the cottage, and at 
the same time he inspected the plans, &c. for the 


Stephenson Memorial School, to be erected on its | 


site. The building will comprise schools for girls, 
boys, and infants, together with a mechanics’ insti- 
tute and dwelling house for the master and mistress 
of the schools. 
upwards of 20007. The foundation stone will be 
Jaid in the course of the ensuing month by Mrs. 
Addison Potter. . 

The Dublin correspondent for the Times says: 
“According to one of the provincial papers, the recent 
outrageous sayings and doings of the lay and clerical 
sympathisers with the martyred Tipperary assassins 
have attracted the attention of the Government ; but, 


if the following statement be correct, it would appear | 


that the law officers are about to aim the blow, not at 
the principal performers in the Nenagh drama, but at 
a journal recently established in Tipperary, and which 
has distinguished itself as the persevering assertor of 
the innocence of the Cormacks. The Carlow Sentinel 
of Saturday says: ‘The Government have adopted 
measures to try the question, how far it may be law- 
ful for Mr. Daniel O'Donoghue, M.P., and Father 
Kenyon, to promulgate sentiments subversive of social 
order in Tipperary, and to bring the administration 
of justice into disrepute. A prosecution has been 
commenced against a journal lately established in 
Tipperary as the organ of the malcontents, in which 
appeared several articles and communications, charg- 
ing the law officers of the Crown, the judge, and Mr. 
Gore Sones, R.M., with the murder of the brothers 
Cormack, masked under the forms of law, and thus 
exciting the minds of the peasantry and endangering 
the public tranquillity. We feel for the unfortunate 
Journalist who hes been made the tool of designing 
men, whose object %« to mar that prosperity Vgbich 
has dawned on the country, and which ‘they 
foresee is calculated to destroy the prestige they 
enjoyed as agitators, and to uproot that baneful in- | 
fluence which they exercised over an ignorant multi- 
tude. The Government were left xo alternative but 


them, or to bring the orators into court to prove their 
allegations or to pay the penalty of the offence com- | 
mitted against the administrators of the law.’” 

. The committee of the Dublin Protestant Associa- 
tion held a meeting on Saturday last, at 8, Lower 
Abbey-street, when the following resolution was | 
adopted in reference to the invitation given Cardinal | 
aeeman to visit the library, &€., of Trinity College : 

Resolyed,—That, viewing with great indignation 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The cost of the building will be | 


to submit to the fearful charges preferred against | 


the late visit of a so-called temporal Prince of the 
Roman States, manifestly for political purposes. as 
evinced by speeches in which he advised his co-reli- 
gionists to use all the political power which they now 
possess to wrest by factious and Jesuitical means 
still further concessions to the Papacy—of course we 


here exhibited a daring indifference to the laws of the 
| Jand—we say, viewing this man’s conduct in this 
light, we cannot but feel intense sorrow and disap- 
pointment at the conduct of the heads of our Protes- 
tant College in inviting this alien to visit its library, 
| thus giving a prestige to the advent of one who is, 
| we repeat, a usurper of illegal titles, and one who is 
a cardinal of a Church which Trinity College was 
instituted to antagonise, and whose teaching it was 
| meant to eradicate. In answer to this, an autho- 
| rised explanation appeared in Saunders’s paper :— 
“ A statement has been made in the papers that Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s visit to the Museum of the Royal 
| Irish Academy was the result of a formal invitation 
| from that body, and that the heads of the University 
of Dublin gave him a similar invitation, and received 





| him in due form in their celebrated library. 
authorised to say that both these statements are un- 
| true. No such invitation was given to Dr. Wiseman 
by either of the learned bodies referred to. He visited 
the Museum of the Academy and the Library of the 
University as a distinguished stranger passing 
through Dublin, those institutions having always 
| been liberally thrown open to the inspection of stran- 
gers, without any regard to religious or political dis- 
tinctions. In reference to Trinity College, we are 
| further authorised to state that there was no ‘ recep- 
tion’ of Cardinal Wiseman whatsoever by the heads 
of that body, not a single Fellow, senior or junior, 
having been present, except the one whose duty as 
| librarian required his attendance.” 

The annual meeting of the British Literarv Society 
was held on Fridav the 17th, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
| Fleet-street. The chair was taken by the Rev. Pro- 
| fessor Christmas, the honorary president, at half-past 

six; when a general report of the history, position, 

and prospects of the society was read by James Drake, 

Esq., the secretary, and an able address was delivered 
| by the chairman. The meeting was also addressed 

by the president, Alfred Elwes, Esq., the Rev. J. R. 
| Macdougall, M.A., Archibald Belaney, Esq., E. R. 

Russell, Esq., Senor Morentin, and other members. 
| Various points of a business character were discussed, 

and the officers for the ensuing year were elected. 
| Supper was afterwards served, when some charac- 
| teristic speeches were made in answer to toasts pro- 
| posed. In reply to one on foreign literature, with 

which the name of Senor Morentin was coupled, 
that gentleman spoke at considerable length on the 
influence of Spanish literature upon the world at 
| large, and particularly dwelt upon the debt of grati- 
tude owing to it by France. The arrangements were 
| agreeably varied by a few quartets which were sung 
| by some gentlemen present; and the meeting, which 
was pleasant and satisfactory throughout, was brought 
| to a close about midnight. The British Literary 
Society is one of mutual improvement in literary 
composition by the aid of essay writing, and criticism 
by the rest of the members; and at the present time, 
| when the shortcomings of young men have been so 
prominently brought forward in connection with the 
examination for public offices, we think it right to 
| call their attention to the labours of a society whose 


chief object is to remedy defects of style, and impart | 


facility and elegance in the use of the pen. 

The lecture season at the Southwark Literary In- 
stitution has commenced with a musical entertain- 
ment bv Mr. Charles Field and Mrs. Richman. The 
illustrations were selected from the works of Moore, 
3urns, and Dibdin, and, being all of the ballad class, 
found, as a matter of course, great favour with the 
audience. Inthe course of the evening Mrs. Rick- 
man played two concertina solos, and was heartily 


encored. The chair was occupied by Mr. C, E. 


| Simpson, jun., the honorary secretary of the insti- 


| 


tution. 
At a recent soirée given in Glasgow in honour of 
Mr. Gough, the Rev. Mr. Arnot took occasion to 


| comment in no very complimentary terms on a some- 
| what severe criticism on Mr. Gough’s style of oratory, 


published by the Rev. George Gilfillan on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Gough’s first visit to this country, and 
recently republished and circulated, without Mr. 
Gilfillan’s notice or consent, by some of the opponents 
of Mr. Gough in the present controversy between him 
and Dr. Lees. In reply to Mr. Arnot’s remarks, | 
the following letter from Mr. Gilfillan appears 
in the Weekly Journal of the Scottish Temperance 
League on Saturday last:—‘‘ Dundee, 11th Septem- | 
ber, 1858.—Sir,—I do not see what right I have to be 
dragged into the controversy of Gough and Lees 
My remarks were restricted to the artistic merit of 
his oratory. 1 distinctly disclaimed attacking either 
his character or his cause. My opinion was published 
more than two years ago, and it was without con- 
sulting me that it has been reprinted in the obnoxious 
ecard. There are expressions in these remarks that | 
I might now be disposed to modify. But I deny 
the right Mr. Arnot or anybody else has, especially at 
a meeting called to vindicate Mr. Gough's moral cha- | 
racter, to assail me for some strong remarks more meo 
on his mere style of oratory. If the republication of 





mean Cardinal Wiseman, whose whole conduct while | 


We are | 


| country ten, fifteen, or twenty hours before the arrival of tl 


the card was an insult, should not Mr. Arnot have 
acknowledged more explicitly, what I doubt not he 
knew, that it was no act of mine? I hold substan- 
| tially the same opinion of Mr. Gough’s speaking as 
ever; but what I wrote and printed when he was in 
the prime of his popularity I should have disdained 
either to produce or to reproduce when, as at present, 
he is so bitterly attacked. 1 can stand Mr. Arnot’s 
| opprobious epithets the better, as I believe he never 
| heard me speak, and as again, although I acknow- 
| ledge his power of practical good sense, I never yet 
heard him charged either with critical acumen or 
oratorical elegance.—I am, &c., GronGe GILFIL- 
| LAN.” 
| he Aberdeen Herald understands that the Univer- 
sity Commissioners have already had several meet- 
| ings in Edinburgh, chiefly for the purpose of 
| arranging their course of procedure. According to 
| this information, all their sittings will be in Edin- 
burgh, and their inquiries will be conducted rather by 
documentary than oral communication. The Lord 
Justice Clerk has been appointed chairman, and will 
as such have a deliberative and casting vote. 

The Court Journal savys:—“ A curious book has 
been forwarded from Munich to Dr. C in Paris. 
The book is the work of Prince Charles D——, com- 
| pelled by his father to enter a monastery in order to 

secure the paternal estates to the eldest son. Prince 

Charles lived in the greatest solitude, even for a monk, 

scarcely ever leaving his cell, and always occupied 

in the severest study; the object of that study is re- 
vealed at his death. He has left behind him a com- 
plete theory of the doctrine of chances, which he calls 
the Affinities of Numbers, and by which he proves 
that numbers have their sympathies as well as plants 
and animals. The bankers and croupiers of the hells 
of Germany hear the announcement and tremble.” 

[Not so. For the bankers and croupiers always con- 

trive to have the sympathies of numbers in their 

favour. | 

Baron de Humboldt has just celebrated at Berlin 

| the 91st anniversary of his birthday, in the enjoyment 
of full bealth, both of body and intellect. He has just 
finished his celebrated work the Cosmos. Congratula- 
tions have poured in on him from all classes of society. 
| Among the persons who visited him were the Princess 
| Frederic William and her brother, Prince Alfred, who 
came from Potsdam for that purpose. After calling 
on M. de Humboldt, the Princess and the young 

Prince visited the chateau, the Palace of the 

Princes, the Museum, and the Exhibition of the Fine 

Arts. 
| The last arrival at Baden has been that of M. de 

Péne, whose wound is now completely healed, al- 

though he cannot, as yet, stand perfectly upright. 

He walks the whole day long, bearing on the arm of 

his young wife, and the interesting couple are among 

the greatest lions of Baden. 

According to the Belgian paper /’Emancipation, the 
little kingdom of Belgium has at the present time its 
262 journals or reviews, while France and England 
count only about from 270 to 300 each. Holland has 

| 100; Prussia, 70; Austria, 40; Spain, 54; Switzer 
land, 28; Portugal, 13; Denmark, 14. 
Comment upon the new stamp returns has not been 
| confined to the English press, nor yet false deductions 
from those unreliable premises, as will appear from 
the following conclusion drawn by a weekly French 
paper, Le Reveil:— 

When a monument is destroyed by a fire, the fierceness of 
the conflagration is often baffied by the onter walls, and the 
vestiges of a glorious past still livein the ruins that are 
left standing. Though all within them may be reduced to 

j bservation of the wayfarer, on behold- 

g ls, the stately pillars, the statues standing, thinks 
no change has taken place, and passes on without a suspicion 
that desolation and ruin are concealed by the outward 
ts that have escaped the fury of the flames. Thisis the 
case with 1es. Many superficial observers, seeing the 
paper appear evs morning, as large and as well printe 
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as ever, as proud in its bearing, and presenting the 
same imposing front as usual, fancy that the Times 
is as mighty, as inflnential, and as wealthy as in days 
gone by. For the sake of France, England, and of the 
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the rejection of those blessings, and clearly to prove that all 
its attacks proceed from its oficina, and not from the 
heart of the British people; that its sentiments are not 


those of our allies—nay, that they are disapproved of by them 
tent of having led to the ruin of a paper up 

, ise powerful. The decline of the 
gnised— 


even to the ex 
to this time so « 1 
Times is a fact now universally admitted and reco 
not by individuals, but by the } , and 
sively established by figures. Two years ago the circulation 
of the Times was 75,000 a day; at present it has fallen to 
40,900, except on the occasion of its containing a letter from 
its India or China correspondents, when it rises to 45.000 
The Zimes has reduced the salaries of all its employés 25 per 
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cent. The Times, cording to the testimony of t! 
entire press—not the rival press of London, but that } 
provinces—could not live for an hour but for the adve 





ments it still receives from British routine. Two circum- 
stances have contributed to bring about this falling off. The 
f is, the creation in London as well as in the provinces of 
a great many cheap papers, which give the news of the day 
2as soon as the Times to the London public; and by 


electric telegraph diffuse it throughout the 











means of the 





“great journal.” These cheap papers, quite as lars 
as full of matter as the 7imes. one penny, wl 
Times costs four. Their circulation is immense, ths 
of them especially, the Standard, written by men of 
merit. Any one who wishes merely for the ne 
day will find the intelligence of the Standard as cx 
correct, and as regular as that of the Zimes. The conscien- 
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tious reader, who wishes to possess a file, may be aataibines 
with the Standard at a very moderate cost, whilst the 7imes, 
which is let out by the hour, fur the convenience of small 
purses, can only be definitively purchased by persons in a 
position to spend 125 franes per annum their news- 
paper, and the number is not larger in England than it is in 
France. This, however, is not the only cause of the rapid 
decline of the Zimes. Other papers—the Morning Post, the 
official organ of dowager: faithful recorder of fétes and 
routs; the D News, a liberal organ; and the Morning 
Advertiser, the sed victuallers, a 





por 
upon 








tily 





property of the London li 





| 
democratic sheet, edited by a Methodist—have relatively | 
suffered less from the competition of the low-priced papers. 
The reason is, that each of them represents a party which } 
they have never ceased to support, and which coutinues to | 
support them—while the Times, flattering each by turn, has | 
made no friends, Lastly, the cause of its decline is that it } 
has attempt ose the salutary reaction which has {| 
taken place » last six months in the tone of the 


sritish press towards France and her Sovereign, and that to | 


its great surprise it has been defeated by public opinion | 
instead of overcoming it, as had up to a receut period been } 
invariably the case. 


g from Athens, 


A st tp Yap r under date 
, i Regent hb 


, writin 
} 















September 4, ‘The Queen as just 
signe od a royal d for the re-establishment of the 
ancient Olympic games, after being discontinued 
nearly 1500 ves Phevy are to be held at Athens, in 
the ancient 5 , which is still in a very perfect | 
state of preserv , and requires very le more | 
than a good cleaning out, and are to take place on | 


ber, 


games are to 1 


4 rth vear, | 
clude horse | 
or athletic 


the three first Sun lays in Oct 
commencing in 1859. The 
races, wrestling, throwing quoits, and ot 


every f. 





sports, sin music, and dancing, besides which } 
there is to be an exhibiti of fl ywers, fruits, cattle, i 





r articles of Gre luce or manufactures. } 


and oth 





I { 
This eccentric idea was formed by a wealthy Pelo- 
ponnesian named Evangelos Zappas, who resides | 





Mold and who has libe 
it the disposal of 


Steam Naviga- 


rally endowe 
the Hellenic 


Jassy, in via 
the games b 


Government 





’ placing 
100 shares in the Greek 















































THE TWO ARMIES 
As Life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshalled hosts are seen,— 
Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 


One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion’s bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
“Our glory is to slay.” 

One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam, 
That walks the clouded skies. 

Along its fr 
No blocod red pennons wave ; 

Its banner bears the single line, 
‘Our duty is to save.” 


nt no sabres shine, 


For those no death-bed’s lingering shade 
At Honor’s trumpet-call, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade 
In Glory’s arms they fall. 

For these no clashing falchions bright, 
No stirring bat 

The bloodile<s sta 
Each 

For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o'er their dust 

Through long cathedral aisles. 


1 
tie-cry ; 
bher calls by night,— 


answers, “ Here am I!” 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery foaming waves. 





Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 
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USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PR 4 NcED BY HER MAJESTY'S Len - to be 
Sold by alll Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

Ty ALTE NBU RG’S 
grey hair to its original colour, 
and preserves it glossy and soft as silk; it effects the most 
astonishing cnres of baldness of long standing, 

; it pro- 
motes the growth of whiskers and moustaches with incredi- 
D’ ALTENBt and Company, 384, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
London, at 2s, 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle; the 2s. 9d. size by 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
) FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USE 

D ORIENTAL OIL 

permanently restores 

and in a short 

time covers the head with vigorous and abundant hair 
ble rapidity.—Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by 
post, twelve stamps extra. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION! || 
YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


F LOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 
beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It w ill completely 
ve tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 
by all medicine vendors and perfumers. 


— . 

} AIR DYE, &c. — 248, High Holborn 

(opposite Day and Martin’s).—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR 
trouble of applica- 
sent free, in blank 
8 HAIR DESTROYER or 
from the face or hands, 
, 38. . 6d. and 10s, 674. (free, in 
8, stamps).—A. R.’s CURLING FLU 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imme- 
diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair, a beautiful 
curl is obtained; sent ia blank wrappers for 54 stamps 


A. R.'s Wigs, 1/. 10s. 
D' 
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f wr 5 
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) YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &c. ?—If use MISS COUPELLE’S 


80, 















CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
Moustachios, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the Hair 
baldness from whatever cause, prev its falling off 








strengthen Weak Hair, and effec rage 7 che k Greyness in al 
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HE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN is 

invited to EAMES’S PATENT TROUSERS, cut upon 

a principle to secure a perfect, easy, and elegant fit; falling 

acefully over the instep, with or without straps, giving that 

freedom and comfort so necessary in walking or riding.— 
10, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C 


ATER BEDS, MATT RASSES, and 

CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 

Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 

WAREHOUS 2, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, 

Mattresses, Sheep Netting, Hassoc &e. Prize Medals 

awarded: London, New York, and Paris, Catalogues, con- 

taining prices a every particular, free by pc 

T, TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 
London, E.C 
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BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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EDWIN UNWIN, 
doors east of Somerset 
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cut shirt, with fine ] 
best fitting shirt so ) 
French printed Cambries, 18s the half-dozen ( 
choose from. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post- 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per c nt. below any other house | 
for cash. 
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. rn a 

| R. CULVERWELL 

cessor to the late R. J. Culverwell, 
“What to Eat,”’ &c.) practi 
his Brother’s death in 1852, and has now entirely REM‘ IVED | 
his PRACTICE to No. 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH- 
STREET, W., where he may be consulted, daily, from 11 | 
till5; Evening 7 till 9. 
A ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE. 

000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away!!!—A | 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, ard other fear- 
fal symptoms, is earnestly d us of im parting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the »y his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He erefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary in n, on receipt « f two penny 
stamps to pres av p ed to the I tev, H. R. Tra 
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